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TEN years! Just ten years ago since we issued the first number of Swashine. 
Ten pretty volumes now stand in a row, gay with crimson cloth and gilding, and 
full of most attractive and useful reading, while the riumerous and beautiful 
engravings give increased interest to the stories which they illustrate. 

It has really been the pleasantest ten years of our life ; for we have had such 
great delight in working for the good of our hundred thousand readers, and we 
know from the many letters which have come from them how completely wehave 
secured their friendship. We exchange kind greetings with girls and boys in all 
parts of the world, whom we have never seen, but who are just as much our 
loving friends as If we had talked face to face. They ofven tell us that we 
have helped them to grow wiser and better. We are thankful for this pleasant 
assurance, , 
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ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIAIS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Pastry with less Butter. | Dzan §re,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 

Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGE STION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 

5 ; I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 

and (not destroyin g the Sugar m make it known.— Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. WaRerrse, 
nutritious than that raised with | eae etalon Moore; tate Posten 
Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


‘ om 8 | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it m a Ziancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &ec., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | E™psins Breed, Pastry, and Puddings, eepecielly on 
card ship. ——-- 

necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
and rise > it 3 ae ra yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
ax . rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 

oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 


To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up tea-spoonfsi of BoRwiox’s Baxrna Powpse, 
salt, and thoroughly mie while in a DRY state; then powr on gradually about half a pint of cold 


este @ tile 
water, or oni] and water, in which o little salt has been proviously dissolvod, mixing quickly.but thoroughly .nta 
@ cough he weal consistence, taking care not to knead it sore than is necessary to mia tt perfectly ; make if vaio 


small / s, whiok suet be immediately put into G quick oven. 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Mate a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Baxrxa PowpER as jor bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a largs stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails ths 
size of a sicdiwm dwinpling, throw them is, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid, To ascer- 
tain whos they ore done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it te done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on chs top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 


Hold by Grocers, Druggists,and Cornchandlers, ia 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28, 6d., and 5s. 
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G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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ERMENEGILDA. 
A ROMAN STORY. 
BY THE COUNTESS DI TERGOLINA, 


CHAPTER VI.—THE SEARCH. (hotels, and in other names from their own, 

| confiding their own tothe English ambassador. 

THe May sun rose clear and golden on the} Had they not acted thus, it is — possible 

beautiful city of Naples, lighting up the waters/ that Ermenegilda would have heard of their 

of the Mediterranean with ‘thousands of glitter- | arrival,and so a great part of the weary journey- 

ing ripples, in which shone every ‘colour | ings and heart-breaking delays would have 
sun and sky and cloud could give, reminding | been saved. 

one forcibly of the dream of hope,—so bright,| But Mrs. Temple’s mind was in a whirl 

so many-tinted ; and yet the storm might rise,|of conjecture. Had Ermenegilda—or the 

and the once calm waters become dark and} signora, as she called her—stolen away her 








turbid, as the newly born love of youth’s|child ? Was she in the service of the Propa- 
sweet morning, its ambitious crav ings after all | ganda? or was she merely the blind instrument 
that is great and grand, wither and are lost| | by whom they had obtained possession of her 
in the maelstrom called life. | Dora—and that which was to them of in- 
Mrs. Temple and her party had arrived | finitely more consequence, the large fortune, 
at Genoa the evening before, too tired to do | whic h like her sister’s was to be her own by 
anything but retire to their rooms aftera slight | her father’s will at eighteen years ? 
refreshment. | These. thoughts passed through Mrs. 
The morning was yet young when, anxious | Temple’s mind as she sat in a kind of dream, 
to view the lovely panorama which lay before | listening to the soft music of the waves as 
their window in the Santa Lucia—the most | they gently rolled on shore. 
charming spot in that part of the city,—Mrs.| All was beauty in that fair Italian land, 
Temple, “with her sister and Mildred, not only|and had not her mind been wandering 




















looked with eyes of wonder and admiration |in sad thoughts as to what might be the 
at the marvellous scene of sea and land and result of her search, Mrs. Temple ‘would have 
blue sky, but with a tender interest, because | been unwilling to leave so lovely a spot. A 
that under that blue canopy—perhaps not far | light mist was over the sea at a distance from 
off—was she whom they sought. the shore, but it was so light, so silvery, that 

“ How grandly beautiful is the view of it seemed as if the enchanting spot were 
Vesuvius and the bay from this balcony!” | jealous of showing too much of its charms at 
said Mrs. Temple to Sir Algernon and Minna, | once, and had laid a silver veil over its 
who stood beside her; ‘“ how greatly I could | beauties in part to conceal them. The soft 
enjoy this perfumed air, which seems to bear | wind lifting the gossamer covering that the sun 
the odour of flowers on its every breath,| might displace it with his loving kiss. 


were I only sure of finding my dearest Dora!| Minna Graham, with Mildred too, and Sir 
But I have promised to be patient, and I will| Algernon now entered the rogm prepared for 
try to be so.” | walking, waking Mrs. Temple up from her 


It had been agreed that it was not wise to|reverie. They were going to the station, and 
hurry on to their destination—which was|also to the English consul’s to make in- 
Rome—too quickly, because if the signora/ quiries, thinking that if Mildred’s idea that a 
and Dora, with the person or persons with} Roman Catholic priest was travelling withthem 
whom they were travelling, arrived in that|was true, they might hear or see some one 
city first, and found on inquiry that no one/ who had noticed them. 
had followed them, they would probably stop} “Keep your veil down, my Mildred,” said 
in there to make their preparations, thinking} Mrs. Temple, “for should any of those 
themselves secure. | priests who have stolen your dear sister see 

Sir Algernon therefore proposed that they| you, all our seeking will be in vain. And 
should take their time, so as not to fatigue | now, good bye,” continued she, “and do not 
the ladies, and thus they would be more able | leave me long alone.” 
to travel quickly should they at any moment) All promised obedience as they set out on 
find out the whereabouts of Dora ; and that on| their mission, the beauty and novelty of the 
reaching Rome they should put up at different|scene around them calling forth many ex- 
v. 20 
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pressions of admiration from Mildred and 
Minna, notwithstanding the anxiety of their 
minds. 

“ Look at those oleanders,” said Sir Algernon 
to Minna Graham, as they walked on the 
Chiaja where a perfect tree of the lovely 
pink flowers topped the wall, and showered 
some of its many blossom-laden branches 
down its sides on to the walk. Further on 
some magnificent orange trees in large vases 
mingled their beautiful perfumed blossoms 
with the larger tree, making the pleasant city 
look like a flowery garden. 

Arrived at the English Consulate, Sir 
Algernon inquired if any such party had been 
there; but on referring to the books, the 
answer was “No.” 

The baronet then confided to the consul 
Mr. W——,whom he knew slightly, the reason 
of their presence in Italy, and requesting 
Mildred to lift her veil, Sir Algernon told him 
that the one sister was the living image of the 
other. 

“What!” said Mr. W , “doyou mean to 
tell me that the Italian governess of these 
young ladies has really and truly stolen one 
of them away for the purpose of making her 
a nun?” 

* No, I do not wish you to believe that, 
because I do not myself believe it. The 
young signora no doubt taught them to 
become members of the Church of Rome ; 
but, although I think she was acting under 
the orders of others so far as their religion 
was concerned, I feel sure that she had 
nothing to do with the abduction of Miss 
Temple ; or if she had, it was because she 
was powerless to prevent it, and therefore 
would ‘not leave the young lady whom she 
loved most tenderly.” 

“You make quite a romance of it, Sir 
Algernon,” remarked MinnaGraham. ‘“ My 
own idea is”’—turning to the consul, “‘that the 
signora Mabella is one of those who are sent 
out by the Propaganda; for I know that just 
now they have been very active in England,— 
indeed one fact came under my own notice.” 

‘May I ask what it was?” said Mr. W——. 

“Certainly,” replied Minna. “A lady of my 
acquaintance advertised for an upper nurse- 
maid; and being surprised at the superior 
manners and look of one of the many ap- 
plicants, secured her services, her references 
being perfect. Every one who came to the 
house ncticed the superior and really lady- 
like ways of the nursemaid : her conduct was 
unexceptionable ; indeed never had mistress a 
more efficient servant.” 

One morning my friend had gone out to 











pay visits, but feeling herself rather indisposed, 
she returned earlier than expected. On going 
up-stairs to the drawing-room she heard 
some one playing on her Erard’s grand one of 
Beethoven’s finest sonatas in the best style ! 

“ Fancy her astonishment when, on opening 

the drawing-room door, she saw her nurse- 
maid sitting at the piano with all the grace of 
a modern belle! Walking up to her, my 
friend told her that she never allowed her 
servants to play on her instrument.  Sur- 
prised, and at first a little confused, the 
young girl arose from the music-stool, and 
with a sweeping curtsey told the lady that 
she wondered much she had not discovered 
that she was no servant, but a_ gentle- 
woman, who, now that the work she came 
to do was finished, could thank her for all the 
kindness she had received, and retire from 
her service,—* Your youngest child was this 
morning baptized into the most holy Roman 
Catholic Church ; the other three received 
the rite some time since. And now, madam, 
forgive me, and I will wish you good morn- 
ing.” 
“You perfectly astound me! Isuppose as 
the priests of that church are aware that their 
day has gone by in Italy, they are seeking 
to restore it in dear old England.” 

“That will never be,” said Sir Algernon. 

The two walked to the hotel almost in 
silence ; each one full of thought as to the 
issue of their enterprise. They found Mrs. 
Temple much depressed. “I cannot help 
feeling that it is all a bad dream, from which 
I shall awake to find my own Dora sitting by 
my side,” said she, “’Tis all so improbable 
that she should be stolen away from me ; and 
if Mildred had been as intoxicated with her 
new ideas as Dora was, why, I suppose I 
should have lost them both. The child's 
mind must have become fearfully turned 
aside from her duty, or she never could have 
left me ;” and the poor lady’s tears fell fast. 

The day passed in making plans, and in 
writing letters to friends in Parisand England; 
and the next morning—or rather mid-day, 
they went on board the beautiful and com- 
modious steamer belonging to the Messageries 
Impériales, the Durance, for Civita Vecchia, 
en route for Rome. 

The weather was magnificent, and the run 
to the port being quickly accomplished, and so 
anxious was Mrs. ‘lemple to reach the Eternal 
City, that when she arrived at Civita Vecchia 
she would not stop for any other refreshment 
than a cup of coffee, but took train at once for 
Rome, where they arrived about five o'clock 
in the afternoon. 
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They drove to the Hotel de Russie, near 
to the Piazza del Popolo, Minna Graham and 
Sir Algernon uttering every now and again 
an exclamation of delighted surprise at what 
they saw ; but poor, sad-hearted Mildred and 
her mamma only looked about them with the 
vain hope that among the passers by they 
might catch sight of a dearly loved face they 
so yearned to see. The most collected 
among the little party was Minna Graham. 
She was of course extremely sorry at Dora’s 
flight; but the feeling of jealousy she had 
formed against Ermenegilda, because she saw 
Sir Algernon’s daily growing interest in her 
made Minna Graham feel that the opportu- 
nity thus afforded her of being with the bar- 
onet in daily companionship, was making her 
very happy,and she drank in the sweet draught 
which was to make the aftertime so bitter. 

Sir Algernon was no coxcomb, he was a 
man of mind and penetration ; therefore he 
could not help seeing with deep pain how the 
fair young face flushed when he appeared, and 
saddened when he went away ; he therefore 
took up a line of conduct which would, 
without making him appear less anxious to 
please than before, put affairs on a right 
footing. The opportunity came for reducing 
his plan to practice sooner than he had hoped. 

Conversing on the subject—the usual topic 
of the yea or nay of Ermenegilda’s culpability 
with regard to Dora’s abduction Mildred as 
usual had warmly espoused her governess’s 
cause. 

The next day Sir Algernon brought with 
him, when he arrived to the noonday break- 
fast, a magnificent mass of choice flowers for 
Mildred, the first letters of their resp ective 
when put together spelling her own. 

Mildred was no longer a child, she was a 
sweet womanly girl, just budding into a pic- 
ture-like beauty, but as unconscious of its 
power as a child. 

She was therefore much hurt when, on 





Sir Algernon’s presenting the flowers to her, 
her aunt Minna appeared much displeased ; 
and more so when he explained the fact ot 
their initials spelling her name. “ You 
are so good to think of my love of flowers,” 
| said Mildred, “ and I thank you very much 
| for them. I think I shall paint them to 
commemorate my visit to Rome.” 

“T brought them to you, dear Miss Temple,” 
said Sir Algernon, “ just because some of them 
reminded me of yourself and your twin 


|| sister; and secondly, for your constant kind- 


ness in defending the Signora Mabella, whom 
| Iso truly respect. I think it will make you 
and me better friends, if that be possible, when 


I tell you that during the year I had the hap- 
piness of seeing her in your house, I made 
up my mind that if she would so far honour 
me, I should seek her as my wife. 

* You can therefore readily conceive how 
anxious I am to prove her, as I believe her 
to be, perfectly ignorant of every complicity 
in your sister’s abduction and I——.” But 
at that moment Sir Algernon broke off sud- 
denly, and looking at Mrs. Temple, with an 
astonished and almost distracted look on his 
face, he said “ *Tis Ermenegilda,” and seizing 
his hat, he rushed out into the piazza. That 
which he had seen was Ermenegilda seated in 
a closed carriage, with a nun beside her, 
and opposite to her a priest. It was Padre 
Francesco ! 


CHAPTER VII.—THE MONASTERY, 


In a wild and sequestered spot among 
the lofty chain of the Northern Alps, but 
sheltered from the fierce winds which often 
shook the granite boulders from their heights, 
stood the monastery of Santa Maria del 
Monte. 

The scenery around the sombre-looking 
building was calculated to fill the mind with 
admiration and awe at the stupendous 
works of that Being whose noblest temple 
is found in the works of creation, where 
the mountain and the valley, the awful preci- 
pice and the thundering torrent, meet in wild 
accord to do Him homage. 

At sunrise or sunset the scene was a very 
marvel of loveliness to those who were for- 
tunate enough to see it at either of those 
times. 

At sunset a perfect glory of golden lilac 
and rose colour—the latter like the inside of 
a pink sea-shell—flushed the west, tipping the 
snowy mountain with its soft colouring, from 
whence pale lilac, and purple shadows 
crept adown their sides to the valleys, and 
then melted into the dark blue of the Italian 
sky. 
"A rocky pass indented with precipices 
led from the lower mountain road to the 
outer gate, behind which, an old monastery 
stood ; and another pass, which cut through 
a deep ravine, opened on to the gardens and 
vineyards of the establishment, which were 
considered of great beauty in that lofty spot. 

In a large and barely furnished room, 
which was redeemed from gloom by a 
balconied window, from which the whole 
scene above described could be seen, sat two 








persons, one of whom was diligently study- 
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ing a missal, the other engaged in embroidery, 
The younger of the two, a girl of about sixteen 
years, was dressed in the grey habit of a pupil, 

the other and elder girl, in that of anun; both 
were inmates of the monastery. The young 
pupil was Dora Temple, the nun sister An- 
gelica, her governess. 

At the other end of the room, but con- 
cealed from those within by the ample folds 
of a curtain, stood a priest ; and if one might 
judge from his actions, he seemed endeavour- 





ing to overhear the conversation between Dora 
and her governess without being himself) 
heard or seen. It was Padre Francesco. | 

He did not advance into the room, as he| 
seemed at first about to do; but seeing the 
girls put aside their occupation and draw | 
nearer to each other as their talk became | 
more earnest, he retired behind the curtain, 
and then listened to what they were saying. | 

“* What makes you so dull ?” said sister An- | 
gelica, “I suppose it is anxiety about your} 
new life which is now coming very near.” 

Tt is,” answered Dora ; “and I am also} 
unhappy: respecting my deat mamma and twin 
sister, I cannot sleep for thinking about 
them, and the more so as the day draws near | 
for me to enter on my novitiate.” | 

“ Thank our Lady that day is not far dis- | 
tant,” replied sister Angelica, “and then all 
this ‘longing after human affections will cease ; 
for you will then be set apart as one who j is 
to become the bride of Christ, and must | 
loye only Him.” 

‘*But I can never cease to love my dear | 
mamma and Mildred ; I know that they both | 
mourn for me as one lost to them. Oh, | 
mamma! oh, my sister!” cried Dora ; and the 
gentle voice trembled, and the sweet blue 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Pray, pray,” exclaimed sister Angelica ; 
and Dora took from the ample folds ‘of her 
dress her rosary, and began diligently count- | 
ing or telling her beads, as though by their 
means she could stifle the thoughts which so | 
afflicted her, But the tears fell so fast that | 
at last they ended in sobs, and poor Dora’s 
utterance failed her ; so rising from her seat 
she threw herself at the feet of an image of 
the. Virgin which occupied a niche in the 
room. She poured out her incoherent prayer- | 
ful entreaty as though she thought the poor | 
senseless, lifeless image could relieve her 
young and loving heart of the store of affec- 
tion with which a beneficent God has en-| 
dowed all His creatures, as a relief from the 
cares and troubles of life! 

Dora half lay, half knelt, sobbing bitterly, | g 
as much at her own weakness as at its result. | 





'as I told you forsook you ” 
| knew nothing of her mother, and Ermene- 


She had of late frequently been subject to 
these hysterical ebullitions of feeling. Poor 
child, she was already beginning to feel the 
remorse which is sure to follow the wrong- 
doer. She had given her heart to a false faith, 
and now although so young she began to 
feel its nothingness, without being aware of 
it, having forgotten the gracious invitation 
of our Saviour to His people, ‘“‘ Come unto 
Me, allye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and /will give you rest ;” but the time came 
when she remembered it, 

When sister Angelica saw that Dora’s tears 
had nearly ceased, she asked her pupil if she 
had told her confessor all her rebellious 
feelings. 

“ No,” replied Dora, “I have not; and 
|oh, sister Angelica, do not tell him I pray 
you ; do me this favour !” 

“Tfyou donot wish it, I will not,” answered 
the sister ; “ but I must say,” continued she, 
“that I think your confessor is not so zealous 


| as he might be, or you would by this time 


have learnt to put aside all these mundane 
feelings. Believe me that if you have not you 
had better do so at once, if you wish’ to 
become a true daughter of the Church. But 
I never liked your confessor, neither did 
| your friend Signora Ermenegilda, particularly 
after her return from E ngland. 4 

“Peace, chatterer !” cried the h: arsh voice 
of Padre Francesco ; “ how is it that you dare 
| speak of the ways of your spiritual directors ? 
|Go to your cell, and when I have conversed 
with the mother superior I shall visit you,— 
Go!” wae 

Sister Angelica, mute and trembling, made 


|a deep reverence to the padre, and left the 


room. 
As the door closed on the sister, Padre 


| Francesco turned his regards on the shrinking 
figure of poor Dora, who, on finding herself 


alone with her confessor, 
in the snare of the fowler. 

“ Rise !” said the austere voice of the padre ; 
and the girl arose and stood before him, 
looking like a child whose trouble required 
the enfolding arms of a loving mother to 
comfort her. “ Ungrateful girl!” continued 
he, “is this the return you make to those 
who have snatched you from eternal perdi- 
tion ? who have spared no time, nor care, 
nor even money in endeavouring to make you 
worthy to become one of the brides of 
Christ? Even the Signora Ermenegil Ida who 
—(Dora as yet 


trembled like a bird 


gilda’s search for her)— 


‘when you came to 
Italy—would tell you this. 


You have com- 
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mitted a grave sin, and been also the cause of! of which he had not been able to guard 
sin in another, by keeping from me your|against them. When the mother supefior 
confessor, these rebellious workings of your| had heard all he had to say, she promised to 
heart. Go to your cell, and then on your/do all in her power to remedy the evil, 
knees repeat alternately the Ave Maria, and/frankly telling Padre Francesco that the 
Pater Noster: after that your penance is to| penance he had inflicted on Dora was much 


be finished in the church, where prostrate | 
before the image of our Lady of the Mornt | 
you are to repeat the Litany to the Virgi 
alternately with the Salva Regina. Go, and| 
when you come to me in the confessional, 
I shall hope to find that all these wicked | 
backslidings have ceased.” 

Dora left the room, making the same deep 
reverence that Sister Angelica had made 
in fear and trembling, not in respect. The 
padre then sought the mother superior in 
her private apartments. 

This lady was one of the best of her class. 
A gentlewoman by birth, but of an impove- 
rished family, she with a younger sister were 
ruthlessly condemned by their parents to a 
monastic life, because without fortune they 
would not be likely to form matrimonial 
alliances in accordance with their position in 
life. Thus the ties of kmdred were set aside ; 
and the love which the superior had cherished 
for a noble-hearted young man of education, 
but not equal to herself in the social scale, 
was entirely broken off, and Leonardo Pauluci 
and Ildibranda Maronetti became both buried 
from the world they would have adorned. 

The family of Ildibranda Maronetti were 
glad to give the usual donation to the 
monastery when she took the vows, and after | 
many years of painful self-sacrifice she became 
resigned to her fate ; but her repinings did not 
cease until death had taken Leonardo from 
this world to a better. ‘Then the real retire- 
ment of spint began, and honestly believing 
in her religion, never having been better 
taught, Ildibranda, when at last she became 
abbess, was indeed the friend of the young 
people under her charge. 

Padre Francesco knew well the character 
of the mother superior, that, so far from 
blaming Dora Temple .for possessing natural 
feelings, she would sympathize with her, | 
whilst at the same time shé would insist on the | 
necessity of abandoning the idea of entering | 
on a monastic life, or else rigidly to subscribe 
to all its rules and regulations, there could not 
be any middle course, and more—the padre 
intended this lamb for his own peculiar fold. 

He therefore did not press too much on 
the circumstance of Dora’s tears and longings 


too severe. “Consider how young she is,” 
said she ; “why, in her own cold climate she 
would be looked upon as little more than a 
child. It is likely to do her much harm bodily 
and mentally.” 

But the padre was determined, and taking 


no notice of the superior’s last observations, 


he thanked her for her promise of lookmg 
after the young girl herself. He then desired 
that an older and more strict sister should be 
placed over Dora as governess, and. wishing 
his venerable friend good night, left her. 

On the same night, after the first part of 
Dora’s penance was completed in her cell, 
at midnight she proceeded along the dimly 
lighted cloisters to the old church of the 
monastery to perform the last and mote 
terrible part of her penance. 

Poor child, she was faint and sick with 
fasting ; nothing but the eleven o'clock 
merenda, or mid-day breakfast, had passed 
her lips, and now as she dragged her weary 
limbs along, weakness made her fear she 
knew not what at every step she took. 

At last she atrived at the church, which 
looked weird and strange in the subdued 
chiaroscuro of the candles burning before the 
different altars. 

The chutch and cloisters of Sta. Maria del 
Monte were very old. A garden in’ the 
middle of the quadrangle was kept in beau- 
tiful order by the nuns, for every flower with 
a perfume either climbed up the slight 
Corinthian pillars, or grew in the time- 
stained vases which stood here and there as 
well as in the fantastic-shaped flower-beds. 

Dora stopped before she entered the 
church to gain breath, and also to calm her 
spirits by looking on that which had always 
since herentranceintothe monastery possessed 
great charms for her,—the gardenin the midst 
of the quadrangle. 

All was quiet. The flowers were sleeping 
in the moonlight, which lay in bright patches 
here and there, the arches of the cloisters 
throwing grotesque shadows on the grass-plot. 

‘The solemnity of the hour, the place, and 
the perfect quiet, all had its effect on Dora, 
and a vague fear of entering the church 
seized her which made her knees bend 








for her mother and sister, but rather on her| beneath her. The monastery bell chimed mid- 
culpability in keeping back all those rebellious | night, and then the quarter-past! She must 
feelings from her confessor, in consequence’! therefore collect her energies and enter; so 
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pushing aside the curtain which shaded the 
door—now open, she entered the quaint old 
| building, and going up to the altar, whereon 
was the image of the Virgin drest in all the 
tawdry finery ofa May-day sweep thirty years 
since, Dora prostrated herself with all due 
respect before it. Whilst thus prostrate, and 
repeating the Litany to the Virgin, she be- 
came aware of a curious soft light, which 
beginning at the altar, gradually diffused 
itself through the church. 

It was not the moonlight, for Dora knew 
that the windows of the beautiful old building 
were all covered by parasitical plants, which 
entirely excluded the light except in the 
middle hours of the day. 
> The light was so clear—so general, that 
every picture, every fresco image and inscrip- 
tion could be plainly seen. 

To describe poor Dora’s feelings would be 
impossible. Cold perspirations and faintness 
obliged her to rise from her kneeling posture, 
after which she contrived to reach a corner 
where she could by sitting on the ground rest 
her head against the wall. For some time 
she seemed lost in the mazes and visions ofa 
dream, then all in a moment her senses 
seemed to return to her,for she was conscious 
of a low sweet voice calling her by name, 
“ Dora! Dora!” and with a bound, the effect 
of nervous excitement, she regained her place 
before the image to which the church and 
monastery .were dedicated. On looking up 
with clasped hands, a sight met her view 
which well might have scared an older and 
stronger person than she. Round about the 
image incense floated, the subtle perfume 
filling that part of the church with its 
fragrance, but not a person was to be seen ! 
The poor girl was trying to secure courage 
to leave the church, but her dread of passing 
those silent cloisters almost kept her back ; 
but no, she would be brave, she thought, and 
go, when just as she was about to leave her 
corner the same soft tone called her by 
name, and looking from whence the sound 
proceeded, she saw as it were behind the 
smoke of the incense a figure of the Virgin 
holding a palm branch in one hand, and in 
the other a shining crucifix. 

“Daughter!” said the figure, pointing 
upwards, with a gentle movement of the palm 


branch, in which position it remained for | 


some seconds, Dora feeling as though trans. 
ported to another world. Then as she 


semi-darkness, and the poor child lay sense- 
less on the marble of the old church! 
* * * * * * 

‘“* Lift her gently,” said Padre Francesco, 
“IT do not wish her to awaken until she 1s in 
her own chamber. You performed your part 
admirably, daughter.” And the two conspi- 
rators left the church, bearing the insensible 
girl with them. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE CONFESSIONAL. 


THE nuns were collected together in the re- 
fectory the next morning, when Dora, languid 
and exhausted from the intense excitement 
through which she had passed the previous 
night, entered the spacious apartment. 

As she bent low before the mother 
superior, it was quite evident, from the 
kindly look of inquiry that lady cast on her 
pupil at her wearied and pale face, that she 
was a stranger to the “ miracle” performed 
in the church the evening before. 

“What is the matter, my daughter?” said 
the mother superior; “have you not slept 
well, or are you indisposed this morning ?” 

Dora was just in that state of mind when 
gross fanaticism takes the place of reason. 

Wound up to a state of almost ecstasy at 
the thought that the Virgin had deigned to 
point out her vocation both by voice and 
action, Dora seemed to be uplifted in spirit 
above all worldly thoughts and affections, 
having, from the time that she awoke to 
consciousness in her own bed, made up her 
mind to respond to what she believed to be 
a special interposition of the Virgin, by 
dedicating her life to the cloister ! 

Loving thoughts of the dear ones who 
mourned for her—clingings to the bright 
world which had seemed more enticing and 
beautiful than before, as she looked on the 
charming country through which she had 
passed on her journey from England—all, all 
she determined to bury, to make room for the 














new life she had chosen. 

Instead, therefore, of answering the mother 
superiors question by a simple response, 
Dora threw herself on her knees before the 
venerable lady, exclaiming,— 

“T am not ill,—not indisposed, unless too 
much honour and happiness have rendered 
me so. Listen, reverend mother ; last night 
whilst performing the penance my confessor 
thought fit to order me, I was awed into 
fear by seeing that the church which was 


gazed in a deep sense of wondering awe,| before in semi-darkness became gradually 
the soft light gradually faded, the incense| illumined with a soft rosy light, which filled 
also ascended no longer, and in a short time} that part of the old building in which I 


the church was reduced to its normal state of| knelt ! 


I was quite alone ; silence reigned all 
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around me, and I began to wish for some one 
who could explain the reason of that which 
was passing.” 

“ You had fallen asleep and were dream- 
ing, my daughter,” interrupted the Mother 
Superior, kindly placing her hand on Dora’s 
heated forehead. 

“No, dear lady, indeed I was not, as you 
will see by that which happened afterwards,” 
replied the excited girl. 

“Whilst I stood wondering—for I had 
risen from my kneeling position, —from whence 
the light proceeded I heard some one softly 
pronounce my name, and turning my head 
towards the altar on which was the statue of 


looked at her in all the flush of her young 
beauty and strength, and sighed out, “ Poor 
young thing!” 

At ten o’clock Dora presented herself at 
the Church, where Padre Francesco awaited 
her. Poor girl, had she but known with 
what deep anxiety he watched her coming, 
she must have found out that a stronger mo- 
tive actuated Padre Francesco’s actions than 
a wish for her well-being alone. 

Dora entered the confessional—that place 
which modern ideas of modesty pronounces 
to be a fit spot for a young girl to secrete her- 
self in with one of the opposite sex, and 
then confide to his keeping the secret 











thoughts and shortcomings of her heart, and 
the secret sins, if-she have any, of her life, 
instead of to Him who is able a/one to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all iniquity. 

The infatuated girl sunk on her knees, and 
in tones which quivered from excitement, 
repeated her description of the scene in the 


our Lady of the Mount, I beheld an angelic- 
looking figure which appeared to rise from 
a cloud of incense looking on me! I could 
not speak ; but falling on my knees I be- 
gan to repeat the Litany to the Virgin, 
upon which she smiled, and again called 
me by my name, holding up to my gaze 
a shining crucifix in one hand, and with|church. Searching was the look the clever 
the other pointing to heaven! Oh, reverend | and astute inventor of the whole “ miracle” 
mother, from that moment all my doubts, threw upon Dora, so that he might be sure 
all my fears ceased, for I was the favoured | of her entire belief in the attractive scene ; 
object of the Virgin’s visit ; and entirely worn | but no shade of doubt obscured her ready 
out by my long vigil, and the wonderful} credence; pride, self-love, and a position 
events which had so awed me, I felt myself! above the other inmates of the monastery, 
losing sight and sense. Then all became} blinded her to the trick which had been 
dark, and I did not recover myself until I| played her, and Padre Francesco more than 
awoke to consciousness in my own bed.” ever congratulated himself that he had thus 
“As I said, you dreamed, my child,” re- | insured her ready entry into that safe reposi- 
peated the Superior. |tory for a young lady of Dora’s fortune—a 
“Part of it, at any rate, was no dream,”| monastery. From that eventful night Dora 
said Sister Monica, “ for as we were return-; became wedded to the duties of the life she 
ing from the midnight prayers in the private | had chosen. : 
chapel, we all saw and wondered what the! What passed in the confessional that 
light in the church could be.” morning was of course never told, but the 
“Did you then all see this strange light ?” | effect it had on Dora was shown in many 
asked the mother superior. different ways. She never afterwards mourned 
“I did ”—* And I did ”—was repeated by| her absence from her mamma and twin 
many voices. | sister, as she once had done with tears and 
The lady said no more on the subject] sighs ; a new spirit seemed to possess her, for 
just then, but taking Dora kindly by the|she appeared to be always in a state of 
hand, she drew her to her, and embracing visionary ecstasy ; she obeyed implicitly the 
her with a tender protecting grace, which | orders of her confessor, and in fact became 
showed that the love of other days still kept |an automaton in the hands of the priests, 


her heart alive to every gentle womanly emo-| one of whom, a confrére of Padre Francesco, 
tion, the mother superior told her that she| was he who most generally with him awar- 
hoped she would now give her mind up to the | ded the pains and penances due to refractory 
requisite preparation for the solemn duties} nuns, the mother superior or abbess being 
which were before her. | more inclined to leniency than punishment. 

All the sisters had flocked around Dora| Since the day when Sister Angelica had 
whilst the mother superior spoke to her,| been deposed by Padre Francesco from her 
and when the young devotee answered that | post as governess to Dora, Sister Monica 
she had done with the world, and now wished | had held it. The former being a girl but a 
to live entirely for the Church, the young) few years older than her pupil, they had 


nuns embraced her, and the older ones| become fast friends. 
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Sister Angelica was a true believer in her|the said miracle, and Dora, seeing that she 
religion, because she had been brought up in| could not be useful to her friend, after going 
it, and had never had its errors placed before|the round of the church and curtseying at 


her. She had been in the monastery ever 
since her twelfth year, yet she always loved 
to look forward to the days when she was 


visited by her young brothers and her widowed | 


mother, for then Angelica felt she was not 
quite alone in the world. 

She would embrace her young relatives, 
and kiss them passionately, and only once 
was she heard to regret her vocation ; this 
dreadful dereliction of her duty to crush 
out of her heart and affections the love a 
merciful God had implanted there for those 
dear ones, took place the day on which the 
wonderful vision of the Virgin had appeared 
to her friend Dora, and cruelly was she 
punished for it. 

As Dora was returning through the church 
after her duties were over in the confessional, 
she was pained and astonished to see Sister 
Angelica on her hands and knees crawling 


over the space before the principal altar, with | 


her head close down to the pavement, which 
in that part was of marble, and—no—yes 
was it really possible? licking the marble as 
she painfully crept along. 

“ Angelica, what is it you are doing?” 





asked Dora, stooping down and putting her | 


hand on the nun’s shoulder to stop her whilst 
she spoke to her. 
“Tis a penance which Padre Zucchini has 


given me,” replied Sister Angelica, lifting her | 
| which ever and anon forced itself upon her 


tear-stained face to Dora. “I have to lick 
from that spot by the steps to the place where 
we now are, about two metres square ; and 
after that I have to climb the path to the 
gardens on my hands and knees, and in the 
same manner come down again, after I have 
got the herbs required by the cook for the 
minestra | soup] to-morrow.” 

“Oh, dear Angelica, I am so sorry, but if it 
is for the good of your soul you must bear it. 
Shall I go to our dear mother superior and 
ask to have you forgiven,” said Dora, as she 
looked on the pallid face and tearful eyes 
of the young sister, who was as dear to her as 
any one could be in the present deadened 
state of her affections. 

“ No, dear, for it would be of no use; and 
besides, both Padre Zucchini and your con- 
fessor told me that if I did not cheerfully 
perform my penances I should not participate 
in the festivities—solemn ones—which are to 
take place in honour of the special favour 
which has been bestowed on this monastery 
by the miracle in the church last night.” 

Both girls crossed themselves in honour of 





| each altar as she passed them, took her way 
‘to the reception room of the mother superior, 
| who had sent for her to announce her inten- 
tions respecting the special service to be 
performed in henour of the interposition of 
'our Lady of the Mount on Dora’s behalf. 

But we must now go back a little in 
our story, to ask during this time what had 
become of Ermenegilda; for, as we have 
seen, she did not accompany Dora to the 
monastery, and the poor deluded child had 
been led to believe that the young Italian 
lady had forsaken her in the fear of what 
Mrs. Temple would say when she came to 
know her share in the plot to make the twins 
| Roman Catholics. 

Bitterly did the poor girl lament the false 
position she had placed herself in, and well 
she remembered her observation to Don 
Antonio on the night she finally consented 
to undertake the mission to England, when 
she asked him why there should be so much 
| secrecy in what she was about to do. “ Leave 
thinking to your spiritual directors ; you have 
been chosen, and must obey,” was the Don’s 
imperious answer; and Ermenegilda, in her 
shame at tle false part she had acted, 
would have given much if she had persisted 
to act according to her own sense of right 
and wrong, instead of putting aside as she 
had done the presentiment of wrong-doing 


conscience. 

When Ermenegilda, on her arrival in 
Rome, saw how entirely and perfectly Padres 
Francesco and Milo had laid their plans for 
Dora’s removal to a monastery, she felt 
how small was her power tofight against them. 

To seem to act with them she would not ; 
there had been enough of deceit, which was 
so repellent to Ermenegilda, and so entirely 
different from her real character. What she 
had done was in the earnest belief that she 
was saving the souls of two beings otherwise 
lost; and in this spirit she did not regret 
the act, but the secrecy observed in doing it, 

Hiding as much as possible her misery at 


\the thought of Mrs. Temple’s anguish at the 


loss of her daughter, and her anger towards 
herself for having assisted in doing that which 
must at first sight make her appear base and 
treacherous, Ermenegilda made up her mind 
to retrieve as much as possible her past mis- 
takes of judgment. She resolved to watch 
over Dora, for she was quite sure, from what 
she observed of Padre Francesco's private con- 
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ferences with Don Antonio, that she was tobe} mother the next day, but like the other, 
kept from the knowledge of their further plans. | Padre Francesco considered it was safer in 

Her aunt, the marchese, was at her zv//eg- | his keeping than in that of the postman, so 
giatura at Frascati, so she had not yet advised | locked it in company with that of Ermenegilda 
her of her presence in Rome, but to her be-|in his bureau. 
loved mother Ermenegilda had written a full! They had been three days in Rome, when 
account of all her shortcomings; how in-/on the morning of the fourth Ermenegilda 
stead of doing good, as she had hoped, all had | became aware of certain notes of preparation 
turned out very different ; and in conclusion | which told of departure from the hotel in 
had confided to that dear and trusted friend | which they had been located during the time 
her intention of inducing Dora to leave Rome, | they were in the Eternal City, and it seemed 
and come with her to Sorrento, whence she | to strike her that she was not included in the 
would write to Mrs. Temple to join her child. | programme. 

That letter never reached its destination.| But the day passed by and nothing had 
Padre Francesco passing by at the time | occurred, and when the two girls retired to 
when Ermenegilda gave the letter with others | their respective chambers, Ermenegilda began 
camericre (house |to think that she was wrong. 


into the hands of the 
But on descending to the sa/one the next 


man), he contrived to abduct it from the rest, | 
not wishing that the Baroness should be | morning she bitterly repented that she had 
yet aware of her daughter’s return to Rome. | allowed herself to be lulled into security by 
Poor Ermenegilda ! ithe quietness of Padre Francesco’s cool 
But had the letter reached her for whom it | behaviour, for the cameriere put a note into 
was intended, an obstacle on which she had |her hand in the writing of the priest, the 
not counted arose against Ermenegilda’s plan, | contents of which made her turn sick and 
in the person of Dora herself, who upon her | faint with terror. 
friend proposing that they should together; He told her that seeing her lukewarmness 
leave Rome for her mother’s house at Sor-| for the cause to which she had promised 
rento, gave Ermenegilda an indignant refusal. | featly and perfect obedience, he and those of 
“What, signora,” said she, when I have the Church who were acting with him had 
left my home and my relations to follow the thought that it was not advisable to trouble 
religion which you taught me, doyou think that | her any more in their affairs. This they felt 
I am going to deceive Padre Francesco and _to be an act of duty, as they found that when 
his friends in Rome, who have been so anx- in England she must have learnt some here- 
ious for my conversion, by leaving them just tical opinions which had in part weaned her 
as we have arrived in this city, where the from her duties as a Roman Catholic and a 
head of our religion, the holy father the hitherto honoured member of holy mother 
Pope, lives? No! Padre Francesco has pro- Church. Therefore they had departed with 
mised me that as I am a little rested after Miss Temple for a monastery in a distant 
our journey, to-morrow I shall write to my' part of the Italian peninsula, where she would 
dear mamma and darling Mildred, tellingthem | be treated with every consideration, and 
where I am, and my reasons forleaving them.” | placed under the proper tuition for taking 
Ermenegilda’s grief was great on hearing the veil, which was that young lady’s wish. 
Dora’s answer,—at seeing how entirely with- They had left Rome in the night. 
out any real emotion she spoke of those who! The letter concluded by advising Ermene- 
ought to have been so dear to her; but her' gilda to proceed immediately to her aunt’s 
heart was hardened, her feelings were put | country place at Frascati, and there, with that 
aside, and in their place an excitement had true supporter of the Church, by prayer and 
arisen which transformed her into a being | penance try to make up for her perfidy and 
whose whole thoughts were taken up with her | disobedience to the orders she had received 
new position, as a girl with whom grave men | on quitting Rome to go to England. 
had concerned themselves with, and who re- Poor Ermenegilda ! her heart was well nigh 
ceived from them the most marked attention. | broken! Go to her aunt she would not, for 
Had any one told Dora that her ample | the Marchese doubtless knew all! What was 
fortune, which would be her own, as she and| she to do ? Each side called her treacherous 
they then thought, entirely on her eighteenth | and perfidious, whereas she never had been 
birthday, was the prize these men valued her | so to either ! 
for, in her present state of mind she would} Another thought came to her distracted 
not have believed it. mind, which was that Dora was still in Rome, 
The letter was written by Dora to her {but removed to some hiding-place where 
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Ermenegilda could not find her, because she 
thought that Padre Francesco, even aided 
by Padre Zucchini, would not have dared 
being seen with Dora in the dead of night 
or early morning alone. 

She determined therefore to remain in 
Rome at any rate for a time ; and when the 
cool of the evening came on she proceeded 
to the suite of apartments held by an old 
schoolfellow whose name was Signora Zam- 
perini, well knowing that she with her 
excellent husband would receive her with 
open arms. 

Nor was she disappointed. Bettina Zam- 
perini was delighted to see her, welcoming 
her with true Italian warmth and courtesy. 

Ermenegilda told them all her trouble, 
and they saw the purity of her motives, 
although at the same time they blamed her 
for being led away by an undue confidence in 
the honesty of her spiritual advisers. 

“God has in His great mercy given to all 
of His creatures a feeling called conscience, 
and He means it to act as His voice speaking 
to us,” said the Signor Zamperini; “ and 
when your mind so misgave you as to the 
right and propriety of going into the house of 
the English lady to make her girls Roman 
Catholics without her knowledge or consent, 
you ought to have listened to your own open 
truthful nature pleading with youagainst doing 
that which was wrong. But I know how 
strong is your own faith in the priests, as well 
as those of your family; but this will not 
plead for you with these English friends, who 
treated you with such confidence because the 
more enlightened of their nation despise 
priestcraft as a relic of barbarism.” 

Ermenegilda perfectly agreed with her 
friend’s husband, telling him, with the tears 
running from her beautiful eyes, that she 
had been taught a lesson she would never 
forget. 

There were not so many people in Rome 
this year, for the heat being unusually great, 
some of the inhabitants had already taken 
their departure for the houses on the hills, and 
elsewhere. But Ermenegilda’s friends still 
stopped on for her sake, as her anxiety 
regarding Dora became every day greater, 
for she had not been able with all her watch- 
ing to get a sight of either of the priests, not 
excepting Don Antonio. 


She had gone to the mass at the church of | caleche. 


the Ara Cceli one morning rather earlier than 
usual, having left Giovanna to make some 
purchases, and call for her on her return, 
when a singular-looking man accosted her by 
name, saying he had something to tell her. 


Something in the man’s manner recalled 
him to Ermenegilda’s memory, but she could 
not say when or where she had seen him 
before ; but the grateful fellow soon brought 
himself to her recollection by saying that he 
was the husband of the poor woman who 
just before her departure for England had 
been knocked down and seriously hurt one 
day as a procession was passing down the 
Via Babarino, and whom she had helped 
through all her sufferings. Ermenegilda 
was glad to hear that Giacomo’s wife was 
now quite strong again; and when he had 
told her this fact, he made known to her the 
reasons he had for seeking her. 

“T know that you are disturbed, signora, by 
the disappearance of the young English lady 
with whom you came to Rome, and I have 
come to you to tell you where she has been 
taken to.” 

Ermenegilda’s agitation was so great that 
she could only tell Giacomo by a nod to go 
on, which he did. 

“ My sister is portress at the monastery of 
our Lady of the Mount, far away among the 
Alpine mountains, and she, directed by the 
lady abbess of that monastery, sent a mes- 
senger to me telling me that an old sister of the 
Ursulini would require my vettura with good 
horses on a certain night, as she was to 
accompany a young lady who was going there 
for education. 

“The Padre Francesco had written to her 
once before he quitted Rome, and then 
again from Paris, as he returned with the 
young lady in charge. Accordingly, on the 
night appointed I went to the Ursaline and 
fetched the old nun, who directed me to 
drive to the Hotel de Russie, where we found 
the young Miss awaiting us. 

“The priest handed her into the carriage, 
and I heard him tell her that you would be 
with her when they were outside the gates, 
and that then the nun would return. But as 
we drove on, the poor young lady kept look- 
ing out of the window, and once she told 
me to stop, as she thought she saw you. 
On arriving at the place where we were 








| bitterly, and begged me to take her back, which 
I would have done for all the old nun, but 
|that just at that time the Padre Francesco 
‘and another priest drove up in an open 
I was then sent back and they 
| proceeded on their way. This is all I know, 
|signora. I have watched for you without 
| success until to-day, as I was determined to 
tell you what I knew.” 

Ermenegilda thanked the young man for 


to make our first halt for breakfast she cried 
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his fidelity, and seeing how impossible it was 
for her to follow Dora, even in company 
with Giovanna, she stayed quietly in Rome, 
to recover if possible her tranquillity. 

She had been there some days after the 
episode in the church, when she was dis- 
agreeably surprised one afternoon by a visit 
from her aunt the marchesa, accompanied 
by her confessor, and her relative Cardinal 
Bertoni, who insisted on taking Ermenegilda 
home with her, at any rate for a time ; for the 


For the Court Mrs. Temple was already 
preparing when Dora’s flight took place. 

So many events had followed, and in such 
rapid succession after that first and all-im- 
portant one, that not days, but months— 
three months and a fortnight—had passed in 
their fulfilment, and Mrs. Temple had not 
yet left Rome on her farther search for her 
lost child, always hoping to find her in one 
of the many places they rested, and always 
without success. 





old lady was anxious to hear all her niece 
could tell her respecting her journey to 
England. 

It was when she was seated in her aunt’s 
carriage with her two clerical friends that 
Sir Algernon Trevor caught sight of her. 

Had Ermenegilda but known that Mrs. 
Temple was in Rome, or known that he 
whose image filled her heart was so near to 
her, how many months of trial and suffering 
it would have saved ! 


CHAPTER IX,.—AT FRASCATI, 


Tue abduction of Dora Temple had, as may 
be supposed, entirely put in confusion all 
Mrs. Temple’s usual arrangements for that 
time of the year, for it was her custom about 
the month of May to take up her abode 
at her country place, Cleveland Court in 
-—— shire. 


She had remained in Rome until the great 
heat obliged her to seek a residence on the 
| hills, and Frascati was chosen by Sir Alger- 
non, to whose kindly services she owed so 
much, he having in his rides discovered a 
}charming little villa, which was _ literally 
embosomed in vineyards and flower-gardens. 
There Mrs. Temple retired for some time, 
as twofold reasons obliged her to remain 
within easy distance of Rome, the first being 
that she had thought it proper to write 
to her lawyer, Mr. Oswald, giving him an ac- 
count of her daughter’s flight ; and secondly, 
that as the Signora Mabella, as she was called 
by them, had come from Rome to England, 
it was more than probable that she and Dora 
were hidden in some of the many religious 
houses of the city. 

Mrs. Temple’s most important direction to 
\her lawyer was to search diligently her late 
| husband's will, especially the codicil, to find 


lif there were not some conditions which 





There she had passed the first part of her| would give her, their mother, some small 
happy wifedom, and there her girls were|power over them in the disposal of their 


born. 


The Court, as the house was called, was a,| 
most picturesque-looking place ; broad _bal- 


property. 
She had seen quite enough to know that 
| Miss Temple, the co-heiress, with power to 








conies which led down to a stately pleasaunce, | do with her fortune as she chose, would be 
where the peacocks trailed their bright court}a very different person deprived of that 
trains with the majestic pace of any modern | power. 

belle, ran along the whole front of the house,| Padre Milo had done all he dared in the 
but the back of the mansion was that which | way of looking into the will of the late Col. 
attracted most those who revelled in flowery | Temple, but wonderful to say, had overlooked 
beauty. From the long drawing-room, which | the codicil, so that on seeing the advertise- 
occupied its whole length, French windows| ment inserted in the newspapers by Mrs. 
opened on to the ladies’ lawn and flower-gar- | Temple, he reported that which he believed, 
den. Grass, thick and velvety, was here and/that the fortune of the twins would be in 
there dotted with flower-beds, full of the| their own power at the age of eighteen years. 
choicest floral beauties ; whilst around this} The correspondence between Mr. Oswald 
lawn was a rosery, formed by a light trellis-)and Mrs. Temple was frequent and im- 
work, over and around which were twined | portant, and at last she was rewarded by a 
roses of every shade and hue, saving a space | letter from that gentleman telling her that 
in the middle which faced the large window, | he' found that there was’ a codicil to Col. 
and there a flight of daisy-covered steps cut} Temple’s last will. In this codicil was a clause 
in the sod led to the second gardens. Sta-| which gave to his wife power over the fortune 
tues, fountains, and lovely umbrageous trees, | of her girls for a further period of four years, 
formed with the many arches of trailing vines| should she deem them at eighteen not capa- 
a very Eden of loveliness. | ble of judiciously administering it, or should 
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they wish to marry against her judgment. It{ “Oh, mamma! you must not think because 
also set forth that, if at the end of that term} I have tried not to cry that I do not mourn 
they still disagreed, a meeting of the four} for Dora, for it seems sometimes as though a 
trustees should take place, and that they] part of my own heart and soul were wanting 
should decide by majority. to me. My own dear Dora, my darling 
This letter greatly cheered Mrs. Temple. | sister, where are you? Oh, Sir Algernon, let us 
The death of her husband whilst her girls| begin our search soon, for then I shall begin 
were still so young had made her leave their/ to hope.” 
affairs in the hands of their father’s trusted} And so it was agreed. 
friend and lawyer, Mr. Oswald. A certain} ‘To Minna Graham the journeyings here 
sum was set apart for their education and/and there in that charming Italian country, 
wants as young ladies of position, which was| with Sir Algernon in company, seemed to 
doubled when they attained their fifteenth | offer to her all the opportunities for gaining 
year, which additional sum the twins had now} that which to her was the end and aim of her 
enjoyed one year and three months, their age | life—his affection. Now that the signora was 
being sixteen and three months. out of the way, and Sir Algernon, to say the 
Mrs. Temple communicated the contents! least of it, doubtful of her conduct regarding 
of her letter to Sir Algernon and her sister,|the abduction of Dora, Minna thought that 
Minna Graham, both of whom thought with | after all she might yet become Lady Trevor. 
her that when once they found out Dora’s} But she was mistaken, for like all high- 
whereabouts, the simple relation of the fact | hearted chivalrous men, Sir Algernon believed 
that she could not give her money to the} in the purity of the girl he so tenderly loved. 
Church without the consent of the trustees} He felt she was good and true; deceived she 
would make them give herup. But how were} might have been, but the deceiver—never ! 
they to find her? there was the difficulty. |He knew that if he could only meet with her 
After the letter from Mr. Oswald, the | all would be well; therefore his intense dis- 
lawyer, had been read, in which he kindly | appointment may ‘be well imagined when, on 
offered to come to Rome and assist in the | | rushing out to follow the carriage in which he 
search, Mrs. Temple asked Sir Algernon, | had seen Ermenegilda, no trace of it was to 
and Minna Graham their advice. “What|be seen! They who have suffered the sorrow 
should be our first move, Sir Algernon?” said! of separation from the one whose presence 
she. “ We have now been nearly three months! gives hope and joy to life, can alone know 
in this place, and with the exception of the | how both Sir Algernon and Ermenegilda felt 
good news this morning we are just where we | during this unhappy time. 
were.” | He would not listen when Minna Graham 
“ True, dear lady, replied Sir Algernon, but | spoke of “ perfidy ” and ‘treachery ;” he was 
m stopping in and about Rome we have |as sure of her truth as of his own, and Minna 
found by visiting the convents and mo-}knew that Sir Algernon Trevor was a man 
nasteries that Dora, to all appearance, is not | ‘rich in all that constitutes a noble character, 
here. ‘Therefore my advice 1s that we make | for she recognised in him one whose truth and 
an itinerary of the places we intend to visit | honour were > without stain. Asto Mrs. Temple 
in our search for your daughter ; and that| and Mildred, they trusted him entirely. 
your health and that of Miss Graham and} The next day preparations were begun for 
Mildred may be preserved, I propose that | their departure from Frascati; and although 
we travel a certain number of hours one day, | all were most anxious to feel that they were 
reposing the next, which will also give us| doing something towards the great end they 
time to make every inquiry as we proceed.|had in view, yet there was regret mingled 
What think you, Miss Minna?” with other feelings at leaving so lovely a spot. 
“ Why, that your planis a most happy one;| During the few weeks that Mrs. ‘Temple 
and that as the sooner we begin our journey-| and her family had been there, Sir Algernon 
ings the sooner will our darling Dora be found, | Trevor had taken up his quarters at a z7yna, 
it is advisable that our preparations should | which was occupied by a family of the better 
be immediately commenced,— eh, Mildred, | class of contadini. Besides being a cultivator 
don't you think so too?” said Minna Graham. | of the rich grapes of which the “famous wine 
Mildred was delighted to “begin to find! of Frascati is made, Annibale Castellani, 
Dora,” as she expressed it, and turning to| the proprietor, had an extensive farm, working 
her mamma with eyes full of tears, she told| many pairs of the beautiful black and white 
her how much she had suffered, and did| oxen of the country, and possessing flocks 
suffer, for the absence of her sister. | of sheep and goats. 
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nk hecatise || His family consisted of his wife, who was | “ Tante grazie, signora-ci,” replied Ottavia, 
not mourn || || a true picture of a Roman matron of her | and then stopped, her face having become 
s though a || class, and five daughters, all of whom were | suffused with a vivid blush ; but as if a happy 
fe wanting || possessed of a fair share of beauty ; but to the | thought had struck her all at once, she gained 
y datline || two younger girls were given that dainty | courage, and pulling: the young man by the 
10n, let i Italian loveliness, both of face and figure, so | sleeve she said, “ This is Gracomino. 
hall bein || || oftenseenamong the inhabitants of Trastevere, | Mrs. Temple could not help smiling as she 
© || || their singular dress adding to their beauty. _| said, “ I am glad to see Giacomino ; can I do 
| These two young Roman maidens were | anything for him, or you, Ottavia ?” 
1 named Ottavia, and Terasa, their sisters being} “ .S%, siguora,” replied Giacomino coming 
| Claudia, Maria Beppina, and Angela. | forward as though by a desperate effort. Then 
The mother of these girls‘had been ex-| taking his blushing, and now trembling com- 
tremely courteous to the /vg/esi at the Villa,|panion by the hand he said, “ We—that is 
sending fresh milk and ricotta (cream) to| Ottavia and me are,”—and here the poor fel- 
Mrs. Temple when she was ailing for a} low stopped short, too much embarrassed to 
© || few days; and Mildred and Minna Graham | go further, had not Mrs. Temple, who saw the 
|| never passed by the pretty old-fashioned farm state of affairs, helped him by saying, “ You 
| house but that they were invited in to par-|and Ottavia are going to be married, I 
| take of some grapes which Mildred so en- | suppose ?” 
joyed when permitted to pluck them for! This gave them both courage, and the 
herself from the vine. And then the flowers !) pretty conéadini then told her kind friends 
what heaps! And such flowers! roses, Parma|that she and Giacomino were going to be 
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eget | violets, oleanders, cystus, gladiolus, and lilies, married on the second day from that one ; 
-never! || tall and superb, and pomegranate blossoms, | and having heard that the signori at the Villa 
vith her || —the five girls seemed to vie with each other | were about to leave Frascati, she had taken 
ian tin, | who should send the choicest flowers to the | the liberty of coming with her s/oso to pray 
hen, on Villa. - , ithem to put off their departure for a few 
hich he | Mrs. Temple was sorry as indeed, were all, days, so that they might favour them by look- 
was to | to leave Frascati ; to a cultivated mind and | ing on at their festival. ; 
scat It taste like hers the place was a very delight.) “ My father and mother did not like to take 
esetice || She never tired to visit i charming sites the liberty of asking you, cara signora, but 
know | with which F rascatl abounds. To the Villa| I knew you would be kind enough to forgive 
da felt || | Ruffinelli, supposed to be built over the ruins | me—me and Giacomino,” said Ottavia. 

| of the Tusculum of Cicero, was one of her| Mrs. Temple and Mildred shook hands 
tahicrn | favourite walks, for as it was about halfway up | with the handsome young couple, wishing 

a gentle eminence, the view of the surround- | them every happiness, readily promising that 


| 

1€ was | “hs : 4 * os 

7 sae | | ing country was enchanting. She had walked | they would come and join the happy party 

Minn: 
there one afternoon with Mildred and her|at the vagna. 





























Rr | | maid, who carried their carpet stoolsand books, | _ Ottavia then made her best curtsey, and 
had | || and they had just seated themselves under the | Giacomino knelt on one knee to kiss the 
emple He | shadesofa magnificent group of chestnut trees, | hands of the ladies, then both hurried away to 
| whose sweet falling blossoms strewed the | report the good news to the rest of the family. 
hi Me | | ground at their feet, when looking up they saw} Mrs. Temple and Mildred drove out the 
ate. || || that Ottavia Castellani was standing before | next day, each in search of a suitable present 
Wee | | them, and thataftershehad respectfully saluted for the bride. 3638 
‘lite | them she still stood blushing and hesitating, | Sir Algernon had also accepted the invi- 
ae | and making signs toa young man who stood | tation of Signor Castellani and his wife for 
spot. | || a short distance behind her, who might have | himself and Minna Graham, the simple people 
mple | been taken for a statue of Antinous. ‘Tall| thinking that they were betrothed lovers, as 
thon | and strongly formed, with a well-set head of | they rode out together. ' 
antag | RP curly auburn hair, Giacomino Fusinelli’s|_— Mrs. Temple had given a ready acquies- 
ee II ace might have appeared too feminine, had it | cence to stop and see the marriage festivities 
heir not been that his full steel grey eye, and the at the zvigua, because she knew that their 
site {I thick moustache gave to his countenance | necessary preparations could not be finished 
lani, bye digmity and manliness. _ {until the day before the event took place; she 
bias Mrs. ‘Temple saw that there was something | would therefore only be detained one day 
hite unusual in Ottavia’s behaviour, and thinking | more, and besides, she thought it might raise 
is to encourage her to speak she said, “ Do you | Mildred’s spirits, which were fearfully de- 
| wish to ask me anything, dear child ?” | pressed. 
———os 
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She had never been blessed with the ani- 
mal spirits of Dora; her nature was more 
quietly sensitive; and now that she had 
become more than child, and yet not woman, 
there had grown into her manner a certain 
gracious dignity which gave to her an inex- 
pressible charm, causing her to be called by 
the Italians who knew her, “ Za graziosa 
Inglesina.” To her mamma, Mildred had 
given her reasons for having become a 
Roman Catholic, and in her honest, straight- 
forward account of Ermenegilda’s teachings 
to herself and Dora, Mrs. Temple felt more 
than ever inclined to suspend her judgment 
of her late governess until she had seen her, 
and heard from her own lips her explanation. 

Very few words had passed on the subject 
between Minna Graham and her sister, as 
Mrs. Temple was aware—much as it pained 
her to know it—that Minna was not anxious 
that the young Italian girl should be proved 
guiltless, being fearful that in that case she 
would lose the influence she hoped she had 
gained over the feelings of Sir Algernon 
Trevor ; but Minna was mistaken. 


CHAPTER X.—THE MARRIAGE, AND WHAT 
HAPPENED AT IT. 


THE wedding morning dawned bright and 
fair for the young sfosi, and the sun had 
scarcely had time to kiss away the night dews 
from the lips of the flowers, when the sound 
of gay girl voices through the open lat- 
tices of the vigva told that the all-important 
business of the day had already begun. 

The presents to the young pair were many 
and useful, the relations on both sides having 
sent in enough of household stuffs to last 
them some time. This custom among the 
contadini in Italy is a most admirable one ; 
good feeling is kept up and interest is felt in 
the young pair, as the care taken that each 
should send different things for use makes 
visitings and meetings requisite when the day 
is fixed and the house taken. ‘To how many 
pretty and loving scenes does this custom 
contribute ! and how many loving words and 
modest embraces, pure as the love which fills 
their hearts, it leads to! What true pleasure 
in making the general room neat and com- 
fortable! and the contest, amiable of course, 
as to where the arm-chair shall stand in 
which the future master of the house is to 
sit! and then someone takes froma defthiding- 
place or pocket an ornament for the chimney- 


scenes of nature’s grandeur and man’s ge- 
nius, have a born taste for the beautiful, and 
will fall into raptures at a rift in the clouds, 
when the storm has passed away and the sky 
is blushing into fresh beauty; or at the re- 
mains of an ancient vase or urn which has 
lain perdu for many years. 

Thus it was with Ottavia and Giacomino, 
loving friends had made their little home 
nest a very receptacle of love offerings ; 
and when in the afterpart of the day Mildred 
with her aunt and mamma went to deposit 
their offerings, which consisted of a hand- 
some Paisley shawl which Mrs. Temple hap- 
pened to have with her not yet worn, a coral 
necklace, a most welcome gift to an Italian, 
and a pair of vases from Minna Graham, 
they were surprised at the number of the gifts. 

But Sir Algernon’s present was a more 
costly one. He had received many kind 
attentions from the inhabitants of the farm, 
and took the opportunity of the marriage to 
show his sense of their goodness. 

His offering was a beautiful and well fur- 
nished mule, a fine docile animal; a gift 
which so surprised and delighted Ottavia 
that she had at first no words to express her 
pleasure ; but soon the grateful Italian nature 
showed how deeply she valued the feelings 
which had prompted the gift. 

“Oh milo! non son degno di si grande 
bonta ; non posso trorare parole per dervi 
tutto quello che vorrei, cosi il mio cuore vi 











piece, or a pretty classicshaped vase for 
flowers ; for our contadini, brought up amid 





manda queste lagrime di gratitudine, in con- 
trassegno di amore.” 

But to return to the wedding morning. 

The church at which the ceremony was to 
take place was about half a mile distant 
from the vigna, and as the month was August, 
it was necessary that the bride’s party should 
set off early, so that on their return they 
should not be overtaken by the mid-day heat. 

Mildred had volunteered to assist at the 
dressing of the bride, an offer which was 
gratefully accepted by Ottavia ; therefore at an 
earlier hour than she had been accustomed 
to go out at Frascati, she took her way at- 
tended by her mother’s maid along the 
charming via/e (way) which led from the 
villa to the végna. 

How charmingly fresh and cool was the 
sweet summer morning! the very birds and 
flowers seemed to acknowledge the power 
of the gracious sunshine, the birds in singing 
their most dulcet songs, which sounded like 
hymns of praise to a beneficent Father, who 
had clothed the trees for their dwelling-places ; 
and the flowers in lifting up their petals full 
of dewdrops offered to their feathered friends 
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the refreshing draught, as though each thus 
acknowledged their dependence on the other. 

Thewhole scene was full of charms to Mild- 
red; the rich vegetation, the magnificent trees 
which grew all along the za/e, under whose 
shade she walked, and from whence she 
looked with delight on the neighbouring hills, 
where on the vine-slopes the stalwart peasant 
tended his vines, whilst others with their huge 
soft-eyed white oxen ploughed the rich 
yielding soil. 

Long before Mildred neared the house, 
Angela and Teresa, the bride’s sisters who were 
toactas her maidens,came running out to meet 
her, having seen her from afar; and then after 
offering her some refreshment, Mildred was 
conducted to the rustic but neat chamber of 
the bride—and truly a prettier picture than 
the room and its inmates could hardly be 
looked on. 

Seated before the little toilet-table, which 
for the occasion had been dressed in white 
muslin, was Ottavia. The lattice was open, 


letting in the air perfumed by the roses| 


and jessamine which shaded the room from 
the too ardent beams of the sun, and from 
this window the new home of the sfosz 
could be seen, to which in the after part of 
the day they would be conducted with music 
by their friends, and where the dance was to 
take place. 

“How good you are, Signora Mildred, to 
do me so much honour!” said Ottavia, rising 
when Mildred Temple came in. ‘ Maria has 
almost finished my hair, and then as you are 
so kind perhaps you will assist me with my 
dress and veil.” 

The pretty blushing bride of sixteen sat 
down whilst her sister finished the dressing of 
her abundant black hair; after which the 
plain Swiss muslin dress was put on by Mil- 
dred, instead of the pretty picturesque 
costume generally worn by the girls of 
Frascati, which bridal dress Ottavia said had 
been given to her by a lady who had been in 
Paris and England, the same who had so 
prettily draped the toilet. 

A chaplet of white roses and orange 
blossoms just fresh plucked was placed on 
her head, and then over all Mildred threw 
the bridal veil of white muslin, first kissing 
with much feeling and many kindly expressed 
good wishes the softly flushed cheeks of the 
bride. At the marriages of the contadini 
it is the custom in that part of Italy to let 
off a gun just as the sfosa and her party 
set out for the church, at which time the 
bridegroom and his friends present them- 
selves, accompanied by the musicians, who 


play to and from the church, and they now 
waited the signal to perform this ceremony. 

The bride’s toilet was finished; and it 
would have been difficult to have seen a 
fairer picture of Italian beauty than Ottavia 
Castellani on her bridal morning. The soft 
clouds of snowy muslin set off her sweet 
girlish beauty to advantage ; and many of her 
maidens, who were dressed in the pretty 
costume of Frascati, had been disappointed 
at her adopting another fashion, now declared 
that when their turn came they would also 
be enveloped in a soft white cloud, as they 
called it, so charming did Ottavia look. 

The Signora Castellani now came to her 
daughter’s room to seeand of course approve of 
her looks; also to say some last sweet mother’s 
words to her before going to church, as only 
the father accompanied his child. Kindly 
and earnestly loving were those words to 
her whose absence would cause a blank in 
the home circle, words which sunk deep into 
Ottavia’s heart as with loving respect she bent 
low to receive the blessing of both parents, 
for the father had followed his wife to their 
child’s chamber. 

And then, according to the beautiful custom 
in Italy, not only on such occasions as that of 
a wedding but on all partings, Ottavia with 
loving words begged her parents’ forgiveness 
for all her shortcomings, assuring them that 
her sorrow would be deep and lasting without 
their pardon. 

But Ottavia’s was a singularly pure 
childlike nature. She had never been a 
wilful child, always an obedient one, giving 
all that deep respect to her parents’ will 
which is soadmirable a feature in the character 
of Italian sons and daughters. 

The parents therefore raised their docile 
daughter, telling her that she had always 
been their loving, obedient child ; the 
father placing his hand on her bowed head, 





solemnly blessed her, and also called upon 
the Virgin and saints to bless her also. He 
|then conducted her down stairs, and her 
| friends and sisters followed. All the em- 
| ployées at the vigna, all the farm hands had 
| been given a holiday. A dinner was to be 
lserved to them in the ara, after which 
different games and dancing were to com- 
mence; and at five o’clock all were to 
accompany the bridal party to the new home 
| of the spouse. 

The procession now formed in the space 
before the house, the gun was fired, and then 
from a neighbouring copse, where they had 
stood concealed, until the proper moment, 
the bridegroom, Giacomino Fusinelli, and 
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his friends joined the party ; and after saluting | wishes and congratulations. The garden was 
his bride, and then her parents, they took their } full of guests, who wandering here and there 
way to the church. | were enjoying themselves in the simplest and 
Never was there a prettier sight ! most natural way, because in Italian /é/es 
Through the winding hill-path they went,|there are no strong drinks to make men 
the sun glinting through the branches of the/| forget their manhood and women their 
trees ; the music sounding clear and sweet as | modesty. 
the breeze bore it now here, now there, until} When the master and mistress of the vena 
its soft echoes went wandering away tocheer|saw Mrs. Temple and her party enter, they 
other hearts among the distant hills. When) directly came forward to seat them in the 
the church was in sight the musicians put up} place of honour at the table, for they had been 
their instruments, and seating themselves; awaiting their arrival to begin the marriage 
under the shade of the trees, waited the| feast, but first they went to congratulate the 
return. “ Happy is the bride the sun shines| charming young pair who had that day been 
on,” says the old proverb; and if this) made man and wife. Soon all were seated, 
be true, happy indeed would be the future | and then it was observed that a large dish of 
of Ottavia, for as she rose from her knees} 7icoffa had been removed to'make place for 
after the ceremony was over, the sun burst} areal English wedding cake, of such a tower- 
from a cloud which had obscured it for ajing height, and so beautifully ornamented 
few moments, throwing its effulgent rays with lace and flowers, that a general murmur 
over the white-robed bride, wrapping her as'| |of wonder and admiration was heard on all 
it were in a sunbeam, and showing for the|sides as Mrs. Temple’s servant, who had 
first time a few happy tears, glittering like! come down to help, put it on the table. 
dewdrops under her bridal veil. A short | “ T hoped to have had the young Baronessa 
time sufficed for the signing of names in the; Montachi here to meet you, dear madam, as 
sacrestia; the bridegroom then took his bride,}one more fit for your company than my 
the procession again formed, and the wedding | friends, as she is just as kind and conde- 
party, accompanied as before by the music, | scending to me as you are; but although she 
took their way by another route for the wed-| always promised to come to my child’s wed- 
ding promenade, where the whole household | ding, her mother’s illness at Sorrento has kept 
and other friends would meet them. | her away from Frascati for many weeks. She 
Through the meadows to the upland,) it was who gave to my Ottavia her pretty 
where the flocks were feeding, and then on! wedding dress, sending it all the way from 
through the solemn woods amidst the Sorrento ; she will be ‘with us this evening, 
whispering of the soft south wind among the} as she yesternight returned home.” 
leaves, the sound of falling water, and the} Little did Mrs. Temple think who the 
mystic voices which speak to the heart al-| lady was, when she assured Madame Cas- 
though they reach not the ear, they wended | tellani she felt very happy to be with her 
their happy ways—God’s love around them {on such a happy occasion, more particularly 
as shown in the works of His creation, and|as it gave her the opportunity of seeing for 
His love in their hearts as obeying the com-/ the first time an Italian wedding. Minna 
mand contained in the book of His word, | ( xraham was delighted, and looked almost as 
“That ye love one another.” }much like a bride as Ottavia herself; and 
Mildred did not accompany the bridal} Mildred, although far from happy on her 
party to the church, but she followed, as she | sister’s account, could not help joining in the 
wished to see the ceremony; and then, after} mirth around her; whilst Sir Algernon Trevor 
she had returned to the villa and dressed,|in going here and there among the guests— 
she with her mamma and Sir Algernon pro-| for he was a c: ipital Italian schol: ar, as indeed 
ceeded. to the vigna. | they all had become, helping one and telling 
When they arrived the scene was a most | old English customs to another—made him- 
animated one. The beauty of the day had| self beloved by all. 
tempted the Signora Castellani to make itan| At last the feast was over; the bridecake 
outdoor féte, there being on the left side of; had been distributed by the bride to those 
the garden a plot of grass shaded by groups| who wished it, for Sir Algernon and Minna had 
of sycamore and platina trees, and there the | | superintended this part of the ceremony, 
two long guest-tables had been spread. |cutting and explaining, among much merri- 
Under one of these beautiful trees the | ment and a great deal of blushing, the fashion 
bride and her groom were sitting, their friends | of passing it through the new wedding ring, and 
coming by twos or threes to offer their good | | then putting it under the pillow to be slept on. 
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Sir Algernon had at last cut a small piece | 
for Minna Graham, and <fter passin, it| 
through the ring in the ortholox way, had | 
told her that he expected to be told of whom | 


she dreamed. | 

Poor Minna felt this speech almost like a} 
declaration of love, receiving the sweet sugary | 
morsel as laden with meaning which was| 
never meant, but at the bare thought of which 
a whole flood of happiness shed itself over! 
her heart, making her look so animated and | 
pretty that Mrs. Temple looked and wondered | 
what had caused it ; but she never knew. 

The bride and her friends then retired to 
take their noonday siesta, after which the| 
entire company would conduct Ottavia and | 
Giacomino to their new home. Sir Algernon, | 
being anxious to see the servants at their | 
various games of La Mora, took the arm of 
the bridegroom, and thus in friendly fashion 
they went to that part of the grounds where 
the fun was going on. 

Minna Graham had never felt so sure of 
having gained the good feeling—nay, she 
hoped the affections of the baronet, as on 
that bright summer day; and seeing the ob- 
ject of all her thoughts pass through the gate | 
leading to the meadows, she expressed her | 
wish to go with him, as she also desired to | 
see what the servants were doing amid all | 
that laughter and joy. 
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A ‘ight of steps led from this balcony .9 a 
grass-plot below. 

Inside the room flowers were everywhere. 
Little statuettes holding miniature baskets on 
their heads, had them filled with flowers ; 
violet trays, and every available thing had 
been called into use wherein to place the 
roses, gilsomina, oleanders, and every sweet- 
smelling flower the loving girls had culled 
wherewith to decorate their sitting-room. 

Mrs. Temple and her daughter were de- 
lighted and surprised, because they had not 


‘expected to meet with such refined taste in 


the house of a contadina, but it showed that 
in lifting from off the shoulders of the people 
the interdict of ignorance and superstition, 
the civilization of the mind and manners 
begin, and this again develops in the Italian 
the love of the beautiful, which becomes an 
education in itself, making the open pages of 
the book of nature leaves on which arc 


| written psalms of rejoicing to the great God 


at whose word a/one was formed so beautiful a 
world, the valleys and the mountains clothed 
in their dainty dress of flowers and greenery! 
“Well, dear child—but I forgot, I must no 
longer call you so, I must remember your 
new dignity of wifehood,” said Mrs. Temple 
to Ottavia, “I think you have been a very good 
girl, and went through the ceremony exceed- 
ingly well; but you are tired, and I think 


Sir Algernon was of course ready to take | ought to rest awhile.” 


charge of Minna, but rather as the sister of 
Mrs. Temple, on account of the respect in 
which he held that lady, than for any defined 
feeling which he had for her himself. 

Mrs. Temple and Mildred were invited into 
a small room which belonged to the sisters, 
and in which, since the schoolmaster had been 
abroad in Italy, they had received the ele- 
ments of a good plain education. 

This apartment consisted of four rooms, 
three bedrooms and the little room above 


named, which was in every respect worthy its | 


fair inmates. 

With the ever-ready love of the beautiful 
which all Italians possess, Maria, Teresa, 
Angela, and Claude, with little Beppina, who 


“No, dear signora, I am not tired, only a 
| little warm, and I am very glad that I |i:ve 
| this quiet opportunity of thanking you for 
| your beautiful cake. I never saw so large a 
'one, or which was so charmingly decorated. 
| Will you let me thank you with this embrace ?” 
said Ottavia rising and respectfully kissing 
| Mrs. Temple on both cheeks. At that mo- 
'ment Giacomino came lightly up the steps 
'to the balcony, followed by Minna Graham 
|and Sir Algernon. 

“Si suo entrare, signorini,” said he, eagerly 
| approaching his new wife. 

Lips and eyes answered in lovinz response 
to her husband’s question. Ottavia felt she 
|might now let the whole world see how en- 








numbered but fourteen years, but who was as/tirely her heart was given to her husband ; 
much of a woman as Mildred at sixteen and|and he, her very own, now read the sweet 
a half, had ornamented the entire entrance | old story of pure, chaste love which beamed 
to the little reception-room and the room| in every feature of her face, vowing within 
itself with flowers and green boughs, making | himself that he would guard, with his own life 
it look like a place dedicated to some sylvan | the dear one incorporated with his own. 


goddess. A French window opened on to a 
deep balcony, which served as a conservatory 


| The sun’s fervid heat having abated, the 


| 
| 


| jalousies were unclosed, and the sound of a 























to the sisters, for there they had placed some | wedding song, which was sung by some of 
of the rarest and most beautiful orchids and | the servants of the vgna with all the charm 


choice flowering plants they could procure. | of Italian taste, was the signal for departure. 
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UPS AND DOWNS OF A PAINTER’SS LIFE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MARY POWELL.” 


A CERTAIN Italian abbé was pouring into the 
unwilling ears of a friend his various com- 
plaints of the injustice of the world, when his 
companion, wearied of his  self-assertion, 
stepped into a broker’s shop, and exclaimed 
to the broker, “ Stimatemi guest abate, che 
nessun sa stimare!” “Pray value me this 


id 


abbé, whom no one knows how to value ! 


Few will admit Benjamin Haydon to have | 


been what he unaffectedly believed himself 
to be,—a great man and a great painter ; but 
a man of original genius he unquestionably 
was, and he has left no stronger proof of it 
than in his writings, which are full of character, 
thought, feeling, and vigorous expression ; 
sometimes humorous, sometimes imagina- 
tive, sometimes practical, and occasionally 
deeply pathetic. 

Benjamin Robert Haydon was _ born at 
Plymouth, January 23, 1786. His parents 
were well descended, His mother’s maiden 
name was Cobley; his father was a book- 
seller. Benjamin had the misfortune to be 


an only son, which occasioned his being nota | 
little spoilt ; in consequence he grew up self. | 


willed and undisciplined, without the curb on 
his temper and mind which a genius needs 
more than any other. 


grammar school kept by the Rev. Dr. 


Bidlake, a man of some taste, who played on | 


the organ, wrote indifferent poetry, and 
delighted in indulging his scholars and himself 
in country excursions. Haydon spent his 
leisure hours in drawing, but made little 
progress in the classics; his father saw that 


he needed the discipline ofa boarding school, | 


and removed him at thirteen to the Plympton 
Grammar School, where Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was brought up. Here Benjamin was put 
back into “ Phaedrus,” but going on steadily, 
got on to Virgil and Homer, and became the 
head boy. He then returned home, and was 
sent to Exeter to be perfected in merchants’ 
accounts, At the end of six months he 
returned to his father’s roof, unhappy in mind, 
disinclined for any employment but drawing, 
but prepared to make the best of whatever 
line of life he was destined for by his 
parents. 

This laudable disposition made but a faint 
stand against the realities of life. Being 
bound to his father for seven years, he soon 
wearied of day-books and ledgers, wasted his 


He was sent to a! 


time in drawing for amusement, and behaved 
uncivilly to his father’s customers. On Mr. 
Haydon’s very properly taking him to task for 
it, he abruptly announced his determination 
to be a painter. 

“ Who has put this stuff into your head ?” 

“ Nobody ; I have always had it.” 

“ You will live to repent it.” 

“Never, my dear father; I would rather 
die in the trial.” 

After this they were silent, at dinner, at 
tea, and at bedtime. While this agreeable 
state of things prevailed, Benjamin was seized 
with inflammation in the eyes, which blinded 
him for six weeks. When he at length re- 
gained his sight, he found it much impaired. 
“You will never zow be able to become a 
painter!” said his family. “ Why not?” he 
replied, “I can see enough; and if I’m a 
great painter without seeing, I shall be the 
first.” 

As soon as he was well enough he went to 
see a former apprentice of his father’s, who 
had brought down from town some plaster 
casts of the Discobolusand Apollo. Haydon 
looked at them till he inflamed his eyes, and 
then bought them of his friend for a two- 
guinea piece. He then began to roam about 
the town in search of books of art. He 
obtained Reynolds’ Discourses, read them 
through during the course of a night, and 
came down with them under his arm the next 
morning to breakfast. He announced, with 
| what he believed to be heroism, that his 
destiny was fixed! His mother burst into 
tears, his father flew into a passion. Benjamin, 
unmoved by either, resorted to a friendly 
watchmaker, whose shop he ransacked for 
anatomical works. Seeing Albinus advertised 
in a catalogue for sale, and knowing his father 
would not buy it for him, he resolved to bid 
| for it, and appeal to his father’s goodness 
afterwards. ‘This was clearly unjustifiable. 
| The book was knocked down to him at 
| £2 10s., but it was no more Ais in common 
| honesty than any of the ornaments in a 
| jeweller’s window. However, his too indul- 
gent mother interceded for him with his 
‘father, who paid for it with black looks. 
Then Benjamin hurried off with the book to 
| his bedroom, delightedly turned over the 
_ plates, copied them out, and learned the 
| origin and insertion of the various muscles by 
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heart ; repeating them to his only sister as 
they walked about the house with their arms 
round each other's necks. 

His attic was now his only place of refuge, 
for his father would not endure his artistic 
litter below stairs. One morning, as he lay 
in bed, his gentle mother came in, sat down 
beside him, and taking his hand, said, “ My 
dear Benjamin, you are our only hope, and in 
the delicate state of your poor father’s health, 
God alone knows how soon I may beleft alone 
and unaided. It will break my heart if, 
after all my care and affection for you during 
your infancy, you forsake me just when you 


endeavours, to open his mind and enlighten 
his understanding, to vouchsafe him mental 
and bodily health. He arose from his knees 
feeling an indescribable assurance of spiritual 
aid ; he was cool, collected, and illuminated 
from within, as if crystal circulated through 
his veins. He returned home ineffably 
happy, and passed the remainder of the day 
in mute seclusion. There is something fine 
in this. 

After months of intense study, he delivered 
a letter of introduction to Mr. Prince Hoare, 
who received him most kindly, and gave him 
letters to Northcote and Opie. Haydon’s 











are becoming able to support and comfort | word-painting of these two eminent artists is 
me.” word-caricaturing. He was young, and saw 
He was deeply affected ; but, swallowing|men and things in an exaggerated light. 
down his tears, told her he was impelled from | However, he liked old Northcote, and called 
within by something he could not resist ; and| on him frequently. Through him he became 
begged her to tell his father that opposition | acquainted with the kind-hearted Smirke : 
was useless. She rose, sobbing bitterly, and| next he made himself known to the terrible 
slowly left the room. The instant she was | Fuseli, keeper of the Royal Academy. 
gone he was out of bed and on his knees,} He was quite nervous when he reached his 
praying to God with the impulsive, impetuous | door, and his perturbation was increased on 
piety which distinguished him through life, to| his entrance into the reception-room, by the 
forgive him if he had done wrong, and to| horrible subjects portrayed on every side. 
grant him firmness, purity, and perseverance | Presently a little white-headed, lion-faced man 
in his progress to success. in an old flannel dressing-gown came in, 
His parents, reluctantly coming to the| with the bottom of Mrs. Fuseli’s work-basket 
conclusion that opposition was fruitless, and/on his head. It was the redoubtable Fuseli. 
privately predicting that a little experience of; “ Well, Mr. Haydon,” said he, mildly, “ I 
the world without would soon send him back) have heard a good deal of you from Mr. 
again to his peaceful home, agreed to let him} Hoare. Where are your drawings ? ” 
go to try his fortune, with twenty pounds to| Haydon in his haste gave him the wrong 
start upon. Joyfully he packed up _his| book, with a sketch of some men pushing a 
clothes, books, and colours, and took his| cask into a grocer’sshop. Fuseli smiled, and 
place in the mail; and on the following | said of one of the figures, “ That fellow does 
morning, May 14, 1804, he embraced his | his business at least with energy!” 
weeping mother, shook hands with his father,| On better acquaintance, Haydon pronoun- 
and started on his career of life, full of heart | ced Fuseli’s character to be a compound of 
and hope, “ not knowing what things awaited | literature, art, scepticism, infidelity, indelicacy, 
him.” | profanity, and kindness. He swore terribly, 
jcould be bitterly sarcastic, and was witty 
Behold now this resolute youth, lodged in| enough to be dangerously dazzling to weak 
the Strand, seeing nothing for three months| minds. He was pleased with Haydon’s ap- 
but his books, his casts, and his drawings ;| plication, and advised him to stick to high art. 
rising at five, at four, even at three o'clock in| Haydon was now an Academy student, and 
the morning, to draw at anatomy till eight ;| soon made acquaintance with Jackson, who, 
drawing in chalk from casts from nine o’clock | as an artist of promise, was patronized by 
to one and from half-past one to five ; then | Lord Mulgrave and Sir George Beaumont. 
walking, dining, and returning to anatomy | The two students became friends, and used to 
from seven to eleven. He is taking the true | draw together after the Academy was over. 
road to excellence. All the counsel that the| At this time Haydon often worked thirteen 
most eminent teachers could impart would| or fourteen hours a day. 
have taught no better road to success than! The term ended in March, and Haydon 
was pursued by his own resolute will. ‘The |} was summoned home by the dangerous illness 
first Sunday atter his arrival in London he|of his father. The family now hoped that 
went to church, and in humbleness of spirit|the young man’s mania for artist-life had 
besought God to guide, assist, and bless his} spent itself, and were terribly distressed to 
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find him more in love with it than ever. [porter !’ Wilkie called—I had been shaving 
When his father recovered he offered tojtill my chin was half skinned—washing till 
remain with him, but only on a principle of | I was quite in a heat— dressing and re-dress- 
duty ; and Mr Haydon, affected by his per- | ing till my back ached again !—brushing my 
tinacity, consented to his return to town, and | hair—looking behind me in the glass—bowing 
promised to support him till he could support | to myself in it, and wishing that my mother 
himself. {could see me! I was ready, and away we 
——— idrove. We reached the house, marched 
“There is a raw, tall, pale, queer Scotch-| through a line of servants bawling out our 
man come up,” wrote Jackson to Haydon,}names. In went Wilkie, and in went I, and in 
“an odd fellow, but there is something in | five minutes was quite at ease, sitting on an 
him : he is called Wilkie.” ottoman talking to Lady Beaumont 
Soon after Haydon’s return to the Academy | The dinner went off well, every one seemed 
Wilkie entered. He had a fine eye and|sokind! At dessert, Lady Beaumont, lean- 
great energy of expression. After drawing a|ing forward, said, ‘ When do you begin Lord 
little while he rose up, looked over Haydon, |Mulgrave’s picture, Mr. Haydon 4 Imme- 
and sat down again. Haydon rose up, | diately all eyes were fixed on me !’ 
looked over Aim, and sat down again.| This was just what Haydon Shed: but he 
Neither of them said a word. In a little/ was soon perturbed by hints from different 
while, however, they were close friends, 





| acquaintances to beware of expecting too much 
continually dining together and seeking each|from Sir George. He was also perplexed 
other's company. They were alike virtuous | whether to send his “Joseph and Mary” 
and industiious ; in other respects there was|the Royal Academy exhibition. At length, 
the utmost difference between them. contrary to the advice of Wilkie, he sent it, 
Haydon’s zeal led him to dissect ; and he! and it was well hung and satisfactorily noticed. 
and Wilkie attended a course of anatomical | Wilkie’s “ Blind Fiddler,” however, was the 
lectures. Wilkie, who had had five years’ | grand attraction. Lord Mulgrave continually 
practice in painting in Edinburgh, soon took | invited the two young men to his table ; and 
the lead of Haydon, and acquired public; much as Haydon enjoyed the honour, it was 
notice by his “ Village Politicians.” Through 1 | enhanced to him by being duly appreciated 
his kindness, Haydon obtained a commission | in the little world of his father’s house. 
to paint a picture of Dentatus for Lord Mul-| More unrestrained pleasure than even these 
grave ; and animated with zeal to show/dinners afforded him was found in frequent 
himself worthy of it, he ordered a large canvas | friendly meetings with a few fellow-students, 
for a preparatory attempt, the subject of which | when tea was made for them by a girl called 
was to be “ Joseph and Mary resting on the | Lizzy, who in the end married one of the 
road to Egypt.” Before taking brush in hand | party. 
for this, his first historical painting, he knelt! “Happy period !” exclaims Haydon, “‘paint- 
down and fervently prayed for blessing and | ing and living in one room—independent as 
success. Then, full of hope and confidence, | | the = 6 ey servants—no responsibilities— 
he briskly set to work ; and had just got in| reputation in the bud—hopesendless—friends 
the ‘general effect when Wilkie stepped in. | untried, believed as ardent and sincere as 
‘ That’s just too dark,” said he, quietly. | ourselves ! There never was a group of young 
“ Why ?” cried Haydon. |men more various and characteristic, with 
“‘ Because, what could ye do darker ? Ye) | Lizzy the only woman among us, giving a 
must just never lose your ground at once.” _| zest and intensity to our thoughts and our 
Haydon took the hint; and his good- | arguments.” 
natured friend stood by till enough of the; Lizzy, however, though a very good girl, 
ground was restored. ‘lost more in feminine softness than she gained 
When the London season commenced, Sir| of wisdom from poring over “ Reid on the 
George and Lady Beaumontcalledon Haydon, | Human Mind” and trying to keep up’ with 
introduced by Wilkie. They praised his|her masculine companions. Just as Haydon 
picture, and invited him to dinner. “The! was about to begin Lord Mulgrave’s picture, 
awful day came,” says Haydon, “when a | he was again summoned home by the 
youth who had never in his life dined at any | dangerous illness of his father. While at 
table higher than a country parscn’s, was to | Plymouth he painted portraits at fifteen 
make his début at a party in high life. ‘1I/guineas a head. Just as his father was 
will keep behind Wilkie!’ thought I ;—‘ and | recovering, his mother began to droop. Her 
I will xo¢ drink Lady Beaumont’s health in| decline and death are very affectingly and 
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feelingly told. As soon as the funeral wasjon a ‘han mattress, sleep six or seven hours, 
over, Haydon returned to London, feeling all| jump out at first waking, wash instantly in a 
about him and in him the hallowing influence|cold bath, study for eight hours, drink no- 
of her whom he had lost. thing but weak tea and water, eat the most 
Fuseli now said to Haydon, “I think you | simple food,no suppers, no hashes or fricassees, 
may venture on a first floor ;” so he removed | When I do this, I feel braced for the day.” 
to one in Great Marlborough Street. He ¢ set | His room (that was bedroom and studio 
to work on Dentatus, and was beginning to | and all) now began to fill with people of rank 
find himself in a sea of difficulties about the {and fashion, and he was often hindered from 
management of his subject, when Wilkie | painting by having to talk and explain. He 
entered and said, “Come, let us go to the | | was so elated with crowds of beauties putting 
Elgin marbles. I have an order.” And off} | UP their glasses and lisping their pretty flat- 
they went. | teries that he seemed to tread upon air, and 
The marbles had only recently arrived in| believed his fortune made. Dentatus was 
England, and were as yet unappreciated, | finished 1 and sent to the spring exhibition. 
almost unseen. It was the fashion among a|The judgment of the Academicians, however, 
certain set unfriendly to Lord Elgin to decry | did not confirm that of his gay and titled 
them. | friends. To his indignation and grief they 
On reaching Park Lane the young artists | hung his picture in the anteroom. He at- 
were shown into an open yard, where, in a| tributed the injury to envy, jealousy, and 
dirty pent house lay these matchless produc- | malignity. Lord Mulgrave immediately 
tions of the age of Pericles. The moment! endeavoured to make amends for his disap- 
Haydon’s eye darted on them, his knowledge! pointment by sending him 160 guineas, to 
of anatomy enabled him to perceive their im-| which he subsequently added fifty more ; but 
mense value. He beheld the most heroic} his own opinion of the merits of the picture 
style of art combined with all the essential| was shaken by the judgment of the Academy. 
detail of actual life. “Oh, how I inwardly} The enthusiasm of the fashionable world was 
thanked God,” exclaimed he in his ardent | damped, the rtist’s painting-room was 
way, “that I was prepared to understand | deserted, and he found himself universally 
them!” considered to have failed in a bold experi- 
Though neither Wilkie nor any other artist} ment. Deeply mortified, he began to be 
fully entered into his raptures, Haydon was/ disgusted with the delusive world that had 
not discouraged. He went home, erased his|so lately dazzled him, and gladly accepted 
first sketch of Dentatus, obtained an order to/an opportunity of a marine excursion, in 
sketch in Park Lane, and drew at the marbles | which his friend Wilkie readily accompanied 
con furore,as he did everything—ten, four-|him. The salt breezes soon blew away his 
teen, fifteen hours at a time; often staying|chagrin ; he and Wilkie were received with 
till midnight, holding a candle and his draw-| great cordiality in Devonshire; and after 
ing-board in one hand, and his crayon in the| spending five weeks at Plymouth, they pro- 
other ; then returning to his solitary lodging / ceeded to visit Sir George Beaumont at Cole- 
to drink tea, contemplate his drawings in|orton. Haydon returned to town with a 
luxury, and pray fervently to God to enlighten | commission from Sir George to paint a picture, 
his mind to understand the principles of these | the subject of which was. to be Macbeth. 
divine forms. “Oh! those were days of| Vexations and misunderstandings innume- 
rapture and uncontaminated purity of mind!|able attended the progress of this picture. 
No sickness, no debility, no fatal, fatal weak-| Sir George wanted it small, Haydon chose to 
ness of sight! I rose with the sun, and|have it large. “Why did I not yield? Be- 
opened my eyes only to be conscious of my | cause my mind wanted the discipline of early 
high pursuit; I sprang up and dresssed as if| training. I trace all the misfortunes of my 
life to this early and irremediable want. My 
will had not been curbed, or was too stubborn 


possessed, and passed the day in the same 
abstracted enthusiasm.” 

One day a heavy piece of marble fell down | to submit.” 
and hurt his leg so seriously that he was laid} Just at this time the directors of the British 
up for some time. He read Boswell’s Life| ( Gallery offered a hundred guineas for the best 
of Johnson, Virgil, Homer, thirteen hours at| historical picture. Haydon tried for it, and 
a stretch ; then resumed his painting. «T| was sectesitel Nothing could be more 
find,” says he, “that if f ‘ie awake in the] opportune, for he was poor, and beginning to 
morning, I feel weak and relaxed all day. | lose courage. 
The true way to preserve my health is to lie! “ My dear father wrote me a letter full of 
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heart. He had done his duty, and never com- 
plained, and he had lived to see my talents 
honoured and rewarded.” 

Next we find him dissecting a lioness.. “I 
was struck with the relative difference in the 
forms of the lion and the man. I found the 
lioness’s feet flat, her chest narrow, her brain 
small, her body long. I found her totally 
incapable of standing erect on the same 
bones as a human being. I compared the 
two in muscle and construction ; the points 
wherein they differed I put down as marks 
of brutality on the lion’s part, of humanity | 
on that of the man.” 

E 
details, and assented to the soundness of the 
principles, Wilkie was much impressed by | 
the drawings of the lioness, borrowed them | 





If portrait-painting were necessary to earn 
his daily bread, he ought to have painted por- 
traits. 
that his countrymen ought to support him, 
because he was endeavouring to benefit his 
country by cultivating high art. 

He also committed the terribly false step 
of engaging in public controversy, which 
made all the Academicians his enemies, and 
hampered him all his life. Embittered by 
their neglect, and believing them wrong in 
principle, he attacked them with the most 
daring hostility. 

“ My youthful readers,” observes he, “will 

ight. No, my young friends! I 
was not right, because I brought needless 
obstructions in my path, which, though they 
did not entirely prevent the dev elopment of 


Instead of this, he persuaded himself || 3 





and copied them. my genius, brought it out in such agonizing 
What is thoroughly learnt is never learnt | distress as will make you wonder, as you pro- 
in vain. Nineteen years after this we find | ceed, that I did not go raving mad.” | 
Haydon painting a shepherd’s dog in his} Elsewhere he says, “ Nothing wastes pre- | 
picture of Punch, and saying, “ All my dis-|cious time so much as writing letters of | 
sections of the lioness came into play imme-| dispute. Let the student abominate this 
diately, the construction being the same.” | practice.” Admirable advice, but he did not 
About the latter end of this year (1810) | follow it. 
the artists met with a negro, a perfect living} Poor Wilkie was very ill about this time. 
antique. Haydon sketched him, took casts} He was too feeble to move. One evening 
of his limbs, and finally resolved to take a} | Haydon called and found him lying on a 
mould of his whole figure. The man was| sofa in an attitude of the greatest despair he 
put in a position, seven bushels of plaster | had ever witnessed. His head was leaning 
were mixed at once, and poured in till it|on one hand, his prayer-book lying beside 
floated him up to the neck. The moment it| him, and his whole air was that of a man who 
stiffened, it pressed so equally on him that/in his agony had taken a new and terrible 
his ribs had no room to expand for his lungs} view of human nature. Through the motherly 
to play, and he gasped out, “T_I—I—die!” lcare of his landlady he at length recovered 
With a supernatural effort, Haydon and his | sufficiently to be moved to Hampstead. Sir | 
assistants grasped the mould, split it in three} George Beaumont then invited him to Dun- 
large pieces, and pulled out the poor fellow, | mow, “where he and Lady Beaumont treated 
who was almost senseless. As soon as they|him as tenderly as if he had been their son. 
had restored him and recovered from their | One evening, Rigo, a French artist, who had 
fright, Haydon beheld in the broken shell the | accompanied Napoleon to Egypt, spent some 
most beautiful cast of the human form ever) time in chatting to Haydon. He told him 
taken from nature. ithat the night before the battle of Aboukir 
But now the stern realities of life disturbed|he lay on the ground in the same tent 
his artistic dreams. His father wrote to tell} with Bonaparte. About midnight Bonaparte 
him he could maintain him no longer. Now/told his generals who were in attendance 
begins the catalogue of Haydon’s woes, and|to lie down in their cloaks and rest till 
Haydon’s faults and sins. ow began debt | daybreak. Rigo could not help lying awake, 
and obligation, out of which he was never again\and furtively watching Napoleon while all 
extricated, beside were buried in “sleep. He saw him 
It was his clear duty to support himself. |take the compasses and a chart of Aboukir 
It is in vain for him to say, “I wasavirtuous|and the Mediterranean, and measure, and 
and diligent youth—had no expensive habits then take a ruler and draw lines. He then 
—never touched wine—dined at reasonable|arose, went to his tent door, and looked 
chop-houses—worked, thought, painted, drew, | towards the horizon, then returned and looked 
and cleaned my own ‘brushes like the hum-|at his watch ; after a moment he took a | 
blest student.” All this ought he to have} knife and hacked the table like a boy. He |} 
done, and not have left the other undone.!then rested his head on his hand, ‘looked || 
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again at his watch for some time, went again | mon, retire into obscure lodgings, and do 
to the door of his tent, and again returned to! anything fora living? That would be praise- 
But if I did, 


his seat. There was something peculiarly | worthy,—it would be more! 
awful in the silence, the wakefulness of the | I never could realize enough to pay my debts; 
principal personage, the deep repose of the | surely it would be wiser to make another 
rest, and the knowledge that a dreadful battle | effort ? to dismiss despair? 
was immediately at hand. “TI went to the house where I always 
Haydon now became intimate with Leigh | dined, intending to dine without paying for 
Hunt, whose literature and playful wit at-|that day. I thought the servants did not 
tracted him, while he justly disliked his political | offer me the same attention. I thought I 
and religious principles. The connection perceived the company examine me. I 
was drawn closer by John Hunt's benevo- | thought the meat was worse. My heart sank 
lently lending him money; for Haydon, after|as I said faltering, ‘I will pay you to-mor- 
devoting three years to his “ Macbeth” for} row.’ The girl smiled and seemed interested. 
Sir George Beaumont, found it left on his} As I was escaping with a sort of lurking 
hands. This was the result of his aiming to| horror, she said, ‘ Mr Haydon, Mr. Haydon! 
be a Luther or John Knox in art. His attack | my master wishes to see you.’ In I walked, 
on the Academy made Fuseli pronounce him | like a culprit! ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I beg your 
either “mad or punishable.” As for Wilkie,| pardon, but I see by the papers you have 
who hitherto had been sincerely attached to/ been ill used ; I hope you won't be angry, 
him, he was wretched about it, and entreated | I mean no offence ; but I just wish to say, 
him to abstain from blasting all his future|as you have dined here many years and al- 
prospects by adhering to the pencil and for-| ways paid, if it would be a convenience 
swearing the pen. He voluntarily did so for| during your present work’ to dine here until 
a time, and prepared to begin a picture of} it is done,—you know,—so that you may not 
“Solomon’s Judgment,” which, with his usual! be obliged to spend your money here, when 
sanguine anticipation, he presaged would be! you may want it,—I was going to say, you 
the most remarkable production of the age ;| need be under no apprehension h—em—for 
but meanwhile he sat before his canvas for) a dinner.’ 
hours, abstracted and gazing on vacancy. “My heart really filled. I told him I would 
At length he set to work in what he called | take his offer. The good man’s forehead was 
“a blaze of enthusiastic perseverance ;” but} perspiring, and he seemed quite relieved. 
now we have a new fault to find in him: he! The wife said if I were ever ill, she would 
works too hard, does not rest on Sunday,| send me broth or any such little luxury, and 
neglects to go to church. He pawns his|the children used to cling round my knees 
books, his clothes, at length is in danger of| and ask me to draw a face. ‘ Now,’ thought 
arrest, and in his distress hurries to the|I, as I walked home with an elastic step, 
steady, careful Wilkie. |‘ now for my landlord.’ I called up Perkins, 
“I told him I wanted the common neces-| and laid my desperate case before him. He 


He looked at me with horror. | was affected ; looked at my picture ; muttered, 
How long will it 





saries of life. 
I said, ‘ Will you advance me ten pounds, in|‘ It’s a grand _ thing. 
*.* } . . . a > 
addition to the twenty-four pounds I owe} be before it is done, sir?’ ‘Two years. 
He shook, got nervous, was oppressed |‘ What! two years and no rent?’ ‘Nota 
by my presence, looked cold, heartless, distant, | shilling.” He rubbed his chin, and muttered, 
and fearful I should stay long. He stam-|‘I should not like yeto go. It’s hard for us 
mered out he could not spare more. I urged| both; but you always paid me when you 
on him that he risked all by not helping me| could, and why should not you again when 
now. He persisted that he could not. He} you are able?’ ‘ That's what I say.’ ‘Well, 
kept saying, ‘I told you so—I told you so.’| sir, here is my hand! I'll give you two 
He was frightened out of hislife. . . I years more; and if this doesn’t sell (affect- 
walked out without saying a word.” ing to look very severe,)—why, then, sir, we'll 
Oh, how many warm and promising friend- | consider what is to be done, so don’t fret, but 


ships have been dissolved by money or the | work.’ 
want of it! “ These are the men that honour human 


I owed my land-| nature and form the bulk of the middle 
lord £200! how was I to go on? would he| classes.” 

| allow it ? how was I to dine ?—+to live, in fact!{ Undoubtedly; but have penniless young 
A large pi¢ture just rubbed in ; in want, that} artists, forsaking the drudgery of their art for 
| day, of a dinner. Should I give up my Svlo.| its higher branches, a right to live on their 
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honest earnings? Extreme need.and unfore- 
seen contingencies might excuse it for once; 
but, alas! it is but the first step which costs, 
The shame, the repugnance, diminish every 
time. 

The moment the good landlord left the 
room the young artist was on his knees, 
shedding warm tears, and praying with all his 
soul for strength and direction. Then he 
rose, refreshed and buoyant, and set to work 
on the cruel mother in his “ Judgment of Solo- 
mon.” Day after day he laboured without in- 
termission till the beginning of August, when 
his health broke down, and by the aid of his 
kind friend John Hunt he was enabled to go 
into Somersetshire to his uncle for change of 
air, 

Here he met his sister, but their intercourse 
was sorrowful. Her home was unhappy, but 
he had no better one to offer her. He re- 
turned to town much depressed ; but as he 
approached it, sad musings were exchanged 
for feelings of energy and hopefulness. 

“T sprang like a giant refreshed to my 
canvas the next day ; mounted a chair on an 
old table, singing as gaily as a lark, and was 
soon lost in all the elevated sensations of an 
ambitious and glorious soul. The Hunts, 
always generous, helped me, as far as they 
could, 


“* About this time I was seized with a fury | 


for Italian; I rapidly broke down the dif- 
ficulties.” 


Going to the House of Lords to hear the} 


debates, and surveying the miserable tapestry 


Lamb, Du Fresne and his Lizzy, and Hazlitt, 
whom Haydon called a mixture of friend and 
fiend, radical and critic, metaphysician, poet, 
and painter, on whose word no one could 
rely, on whose heart no one could calculate. 
Tell us your companions, and we will tell you 
what you are. Haydon never lost his high 
principles among this set, but he could not 
associate with one or two of them with entire 
impunity. 

During January, 1814, he worked fiercely 
with an enthusiasm stimulated by despair, 
living fora fortnight on potatoes because he 
would not cloud his mind with the fumes of 
indigestion ; not knowing, poor fellow, that a 
potato diet was about as bad for a weak 
digestion as he could have selected. His 
aim was noble, his end not attained; he 
broke down completely, and his eyes became 
so inflamed that he nearly lost his sight. 
| Adams the oculist luckily came in just as he 

was going to have the temporal artery opened, 
land exclaimed, “ If that’s done he will be 
blind! He wants stimulants, not depletion.” 
| The wine and generous diet prescribed by 
| this eminent oculist Haydon was too poor to 
buy; but a humane wine merchant sent him 
two dozen of wine, saying “ Pay me when 
you can, and drink success to ‘ Solomon, the 
| first glass you taste.” 

While in this state his picture began to 
make a noise ; Wilkie thought it grand ; West 
was affected to tears by it; Fuseli said; ‘I 
always knew it was in you, and now it has 
The picture was sent to the 








come out!’ 








which formed the back ground to Lord} Water-colour Exhibition. The public had only 
Wellesley haranguing in the attitude of Raf-| been admitted half an hour when a gentle- 
faelle’s “St. Paul preaching at Athens,” Hay-| man offered Haydon a five hundred pound 
don becameabstracted, and conceived a grand | note for his painting on the spot. Haydon’s 
series of designs illustrative of the various | liabilities were eleven hundred pounds: his 
kinds of government, to adorn the walls of| agonies of want pressed, but the sum was too 
the house. ‘The idea of thus decorating our; little. He stammered out, “I cannot.” The 
House of Parliament certainly originated with | gentleman invited him to dine; and, over 
him. The conception matured daily in his|their dinner agreed to Haydon’s terms, 
mind; he made many sketches, asked the | which were six hundred guineas ; 


when the 
advice of many eminent people, and eventu-/lady said, “ But, my dear, where am I to put 
ally laid his pian successively before every! my piano?” The bargain was at an end. 
Prime Minister down to Lord Melbourne and| Qh, wearying alternations of hope and fear! 
Sir Robert Peel, with a pertinacity which] The next morning Haydon walked into the 
wearied them out of patience, but for which| exhibition room, and seeing the word, 
art and the country are now his debtors. | Sotp” stuck on his picture, nearly fainted. 
Throughout 1813 Haydon never left town, | It was no deception: the purchase had really 
and laboured incessantly. He suffered severely, | been made, by Sir William Elford and Mr. 
was reduced to great extremity, often had|Tingcombe, bankers at Plymouth. These 
no money, but always food and lodging. | elevations to the heights of glory from the 
His landlady wished occasionally to send| depths of misery, says the poor painter, are 
him up little delicacies, but he never would dreadfully trying to the constitution. The 
allow it. His usual companions at this time| wold of fashion now crowded round him 
were Wilkie, the Hunts, Jackson, Charles! again ;—to congratulate, not to give fresh 
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orders. His table was covered with cards of 
the aristocracy. Wilkie was delighted. The 
generous landlord’s joy was exquisite. The 
chophouse-keeper almost cried. | Haydon 
paid both in part. He paid his baker every 
shilling; also his tailor, his coal merchant, 


, 


and various private friends. At the week’s 
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credit; and we must forgive him, needing 
complete relaxation as he did, for deciding 
that since he could not pay all, he would | 
allow himself a little out of what was still in | 
hand to take a short holiday in France with | 
Wilkie. 

Passports were soon obtained, and on May | 
26, 1814, they started. But another canvas | 
was already on his easel, and before he left | 
* Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem ” was already | 
rubbed in. | 

“ The success of Solomon was so great, my | 
triumph so complete, that had I died then, my | 
name must have stood on record as a youth | 
who had made a stand against the prejudices | 
of the country and the opposition of two| 
public bodies. I had been tried, and found | 
|| not wanting. I held out when feeble and| 
|| faint and blind, but now I reaped the re- 
ward.” 

The friends visited France at a memorable | 
|| time—when Paris was at the mercy of the 
|| allies, Napoleon dethroned, the Bourbons | 
|| restored, and France bristling with bayonets. | 

On the beach at Brighton, while waiting to | 
|| go on board, they fell into conversation with 
| a gentleman on the same errand as them- 
| selves. His address was frank, and they 
| 
| 
| 











were so mutually pleased that they agreed to 

go on together. This was Mr. John Scott, 
| shortly afterwards author of two amusing 
| works called “ Paris visited in 1814,” and 
| “ Paris Revisited.” 
| After eighteen hours they hove in sight of 
|| France,—Haydon with his mind teeming with 

historical recollections and reflections ; while 
| Wilkie took things soberly, and meditated 
| how he should open a connection ‘or the sale 
of his prints. The contrast between gay, 
cleanly Brighton, and dirty old Dieppe struck 
the travellers forcibly. They pushed on for 
Paris the next day in a hired carriage, sleeping 
at Rouen in dirty beds with beautiful curtains 
and damp sheets, the latter of which Wilkie 
flung out of his bed on the tiled floor in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


‘| worth investigating, but their time was 

|} short. The next night they slept at Nagny, 
| 

|| size of the pears that were brought them for 








{| middle of the night. Rouen was well} 


where they were astonished at the enormous | 


supper. At Pontoise, where they breakfasted, 
they fell in with a squadron of Russian 
cavalry. “ Finer, stronger men,” says Haydon, 
“T never saw : their cuirasses were of brass, 
I could not speak Russ, nor they French, but 
on my saying ‘ Anglais,’ it acted like magic.” 

At length they were made aware of their 


end he had £130 left out of £500. It had}approach to a great capital by the number 
not paid all his debts, but had established his | of dirty cabs and equipages they met; but 


no neat cottages or villas by the wayside ; no 
signs of domestic competence and comfort. 
Every now and then an old chdééeau witha 
broken gate; atree here and there, cut by 
shot. 

As they entered the city by one of its 
worst approaches, the two artists became 
quite silent; eaeh wrapped in his own 
thoughts. Haydon, who was well read in the 
history of the time, was deeply affected. 
The streets were in the utmost confusion, 
crowded with Russians, Poles, Germans, 
Italians, English, Jews, Turks, and Christians, 
cabs, carts, horses, pedestrians, all in endless 
struggle; here and there a pretty French 
girl, with her little black apron and trimly 
dressed black hair, stopping short in the 
middle of a crossing, affecting to be frightened, 


| and then tripping across. 


The artists drove to an hotel, and after 
dining and dressing, sallied forth, and unex- 
pectedly came suddenly on the Place de 
Carrousel, with the arch of Napoleon, the 
Venetian horses, the Tuileries, all glowing in 
the setting sun. The next morning they 
hastened to see the finest European works of 
art collected in the Louvre. Haydon sprang 
up three steps ata time, and then had to wait 
at the top for the sober Wilkie. At first the 
most famous pictures in the world disap- 
pointed Haydon, but in time they grew up to 
his fancy, or rather, his fancy grew up to 
them. 

They soon grew tired of an extravagant 
hotel, and found cheap and respectable 
quarters at a turner’s. The landlady was 
French every inch ; thin, flounced, ugly, 
graceful in her air, with a nose and lips like 
a negro’s. The next day poor Wilkie gave 
in. He was completely knocked up, and was 
obliged to lie in bed while his unexhausted 
friend rambled about to see all he could. 
When Haydon returned he found Wilkie re- 
freshed and up, trying to teach his landlady 
| to say,— 

‘* Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper,” 
and ready to die with laughing at her fruitless 


efforts. 
The next day they meant to go to the 


} 
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Louvre, but they were drawn irresistibly | dear Wilkie,” said he, “set off for England 
away from pictures to realities. Artists|this day; in spite of his heaviness of per- 
though they were, they found Russians and/ception and want of spirit, his simplicity, 
Tartars more attractive than even the Trans-| his honesty of manner, his good sense and 
figuration. Why dream over pictures, when natural taste, endear him to me. ‘There is 
they were on the most remarkable scene in|a soundness and originality in his thinking 
the history of the world? So they went| which make him an instructive companion. 
about among the Cossacks, Poles, &c., visited | There was hardly a day but we hada dispute, 
their bivouacks, saw their horses, their modes | and yet we were always better pleased with 
of riding, feeding, and drilling. No foreigners} each other’s society than with the society of 
spoke French so well as the Russians. So! others.” Haydon paid an interesting visit to 
far from looking brutal, they seemed the! Fontainebleau; and, after sketching for a 
most refined officers among the allies ; with} few days at the Louvre, returned to England. 
fair complexions, soft hair, and expressive | His holiday had abounded with so much 
features. By the side of the English, Rus-| excitement that his health suffered instead 
sian, and Prussian officers, the remnant of/ of being benefited by it, and he was obliged 
‘ Napoleon’s army had a look of blasted glory, | to take a fortnight’s repose and relaxation at 
withered pride, and lurking revenge, which; Hastings. While enjoying the sea breezes 
had a touch of the sublime in it. In the;he was delighted by the intelligence that the 
public streets were continually seen Don| freedom of Plymouth had been voted him by 
Cossack chiefs, loosely clothed, and moving | his townsmen. No praise, no fame so dear 
as their horses moved, with all the bendings ; as that which comes from home ! 
of their bodies visible at every motion—the| He returned to town, and was soon work- 
half.clothed, savage Cossack horseman, his|ing with might and main at his “Christ's 
belt stuck full of pistols and watches, crouched| Entry into Jerusalem.” “My enthusiasm 
upon a little ragged-maned, dirty-looking,| was intense. I held intercourse only with 
ill-bred, half-white, shaggy pony ; — the} my art and my great Creator.” 
Russian imperial guardsman, pinched in at} Again he was brought to a pause by want 
the waist like a wasp, striding along like a|jof money. Of course he Jorrowed. On 
giant, with an air of victory that made every | he went again,—with Sammons, a Lifeguards- 
Frenchman curse within his teeth as he} man, for his model. The battle of Waterloo 
passed ; the English officer, with his boyish | electrified him with all Europe. He knocked 
face and broad shoulders; the heavy Aus-/up John Scott to tell him the news, and they 
trian; the natty Prussians,—and now and | made the street ring with a loud huzza. 
then a Bashkir Tartar. | Sir George Beaumont, at the end of the 
At every step you found traces of the wars. | season, gave him a commission for a picture 
There was scarcely a driver of a /iacre, a} at two hundred guineas. 
waiter at a café, or a man in middle life, who| “ JwZy 24, 1815.—Made a cast of Wilkie’s 
had not served a campaign or been wounded | face with Wyburn. Never had such fun, as 
by a shot. |he lay on the ground, looking like a Knight 
Human life in Paris was matter of farce.| Templar on a monument. We quizzed him 
The people threw buns to the bear that had| till we roared. We gave him leave to laugh 
lately killed and nearly devoured an old|if he could. All he could do was to clasp 
grenadier, and made jokes and caricatures on; his hands to express his participation in the 
the incidenty Women and girls played | fun.” 
battledore and shuttlecock at the Morgue,| Before this he had made a cast of Words- 
stared at the dead bodies, and resumed the| worth. John Scott came to breakfast just as 
game. And yet their sweetness of address|the plaster was put on. Wordsworth was 
and air of politeness carried it off so, that a/ sitting in the adjoining room in Haydon’s 
residence among them would inevitably have | dressing-gown, with his hands folded, sedate, 
made others as insensible as themselves. | calm, and still. Haydon indulged Scott with 
Haydon visited Versailles, Rambouillet, | a secret peep (which was hardly fair) at the 
and Malmaison, where Josephine had just| great poet in this stage towards immortality. 
died. He saw the Royal Family at the|“In phrenological development,” says Hay- 
Tuileries. He visited the gaming-houses, and | don, “he is without constructiveness, while 
saw young women and girls winning and| imagination is as bigas an egg.” Afterwards 
losing among the veteran gamesters. Wilkie|they had a delightful ramble together to 
returned to England first, and his companion| Hampstead. “ Never did any man so be- 
felt melancholy when he was gone. “My! guile the time as Wordsworth. I do not 
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know any one I would be so inclined to wor-| eyes, (which Dr. Darling pronounced to be 
ship as a purified being.” occasioned by indigestion, hard thinking, bad 
_— feeding, and want of fresh air), he resumed 
“One morning while I was at work, and, | his painting. Again he must needs do battle 
as usual, in want of money, Mr. G. Phillips,| with his pen for the Elgin marbles. But 
of Manchester, introduced himself, and gave | another chain of ideas and feelings is about 
me a commission for 500 guineas, paying} to enthral him. Escorting a lady home one 
100 down. It came like a flash of lightning ! | evening at dusk, she requested him to stop a 
I was deeply touched, and could almost have | moment while she left a letter with a friend 
cried. He said, ‘ Excuse me, but with such| going into Devonshire. He waited in the 
works as these you cannot be rich.”’ | hall ; a servant was sent down to request him 
But why talk of painting, when England|to walk up. He was shown into a neat, 
was all again in an uproar? Bonaparte had | small drawing-room, and received by one of 
surrendered to Captain Maitland, and was|the loveliest women his eyes ever beheld. 
now in Plymouth harbour, visited by thou-|On the sofa lay a dying man, with a boy 
sands. ‘I longed to go. But my picture—j| about two years old at his side. Haydon, 
was it manly to desert it? I should break! without uttering a word during the few 
in on my £100, and it was meant for my| minutes of his stay, was in a dream. He 
After an acute struggle art was vic-| returned home bewildered. The dying man 
torious. shortly left the beautiful young woman 
“¢Sammons, my old model, whom I had lost|}a widow, with two little boys to call her 
sight of, now reappeared. Wilkie, John; mother. “ Sufficient is it, O reader, to tell 
Scott and I, had got up several of the men|thee that B. R. Haydon is, and for ever 
wounded at Waterloo to my room. Sammons, | will be, in love with that woman, and that she 
who had fought in Spain, was very angry |is now his wife.” 
he had not been at Waterloo. While; Meanwhile he gets into the hands of the 
the wounded men were describing the battle, | money-lenders,—he takes the three young 
Sammons explained what was military, and| Landseers, Bewick, and William Harvey, as 
thus kept up his dignity, he being a corporal| his pupils, without asking or receiving one 
and they privates. penny for his instructions—he writes for 
“The description of the men was simple, | Elmes’ “ Annals of Art,’—becomes intimate 
characteristic, and poetical. They said that | with some unsafe acquaintance, and falls into 
when the lifeguards and cuirassiers met, it;a regular trap laid for him by accepting an 
was like the ringing of ten thousand black-| invitation to dinner. 
smiths’ anvils. He went a little after the time, and took 
“Wilkie, Scott, and I kept these poor|the place kept for him at the table, right 
fellows till late, rewarded them well, and sent | opposite Shelley, as he was told afterwards, 
them home in charge of Corporal Sammons.” | for he did not know what spare hectic crea- 
Again Haydon’s sight gave way. He was|ture it was carving a bit of brocoli on his 
obliged to go down to Brighton for a short! plate as if it had been the substantial wing 
holiday with Wilkie. He returned but half} of a chicken. 
cured, weak, irritable, and nervous. Soon he} In a few minutes Shelley opened the con- 
was up in the clouds again, like a cheerful] versation by saying in the most feminine and 
lark, at being allowed to mould some of the/ gentle voice, “ As to that detestabie religion, 
Elgin marbles. It was not trying to his eyes| the Christian —-—” Haydon looked as- 
and was work he delighted in, so he set to it} tounded, but casting a glance round the table 
with a joyful cheer. He took the Theseus, | easily saw by the expression of the others that 
Ilissus, Neptune, and hosts of fragments, | he was to be set at, that evening, vz et armts. 
just before an order came to bid him stop. |“ No reply, however, was made to this sally 
He says, “ Never was such fun!” during dinner, but when the dessert came, to 
Canova, then in England, called to see his| it we went. Shelley said the Mosaic and 
“Jerusalem,” and conversed with him in a| Christian dispensations were inconsistent. I 
very interesting manner on art. Afterwards| insisted they were not, and that the Ten 
Haydon was his guide to some of the picture) Commandments had been the foundation of 
galleries, and when the famous sculptor was /all the codes of law in the earth. Shelley 
about to leave England, Haydon presented | denied it,—--backed him. I affirmed they 


him with a folio edition of Milton, which he| were, none of us using an atom of logic. 
Shelley said Shakspere could not have been 


I quoted his wd as inferring 








picture. 


gracefully accepted. 
After four months’ suffering from weak/a Christian. 
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his own belief, beginning, ‘In Jesus Christ 
hoping, and assuredly believing, I, William 
Shakspere,’ &c. Shelley said that was 
mere matter of form. I said that opinion 
was mere matter of inference, and if quota- 
tion were argument, I would give two pas- 
sages to onein my favour. They sneered ; 
and I at once quoted,— 

‘Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 

That, in the course of justice none of us 

Should see salvation.’ 


And again,— 


‘Why, all the souls that are were forfeit once, 
And He that might the advantage but have took, 
Found out the remedy !’ 


Neither nor said a word to 
this; but still Shelley and —— and —— 
kept at it, till finding I was a match for 
them in argument, they became personal, 
and so did I. We said unpleasant things to 
each other, and when I retired to the other 
room I overheard them say, ‘Haydon is 
fierce |’ 

*<Ves.’ said 
irritates him.’ 

“The assertion of —-— that these sorts of 
discussions irritated me is perfectly true ; it 
was not only the question, but their manner 
of treating it. I neverheard avy sceptic but 
Hazlitt discuss the matter with the gravity 
such a question demanded. The eternity of 
the human soul is not a joke, as —— was 
always inclined to make of it ; not in reality, 
for the thought wrenched his being to the 
very centre,—but apparently that he might 
conceal his frightful apprehensions, for he 
was by nature gloomy ; and all his wit and 
jokes and flowers were but so many desperate 
efforts to break through the web which hung 
round him. Luckily for me, I had received 
an impression of Christianity at an early age, 
which has never been effaced, and which no 
sophistry ever shook.” 

Every candid reader will admit that Hay- 
don’s comrades here subjected him toa very 
unfair attack, which he stood much better 
than might have been expected. Happy was 
it for him that he had benefited so much by 
his sound early training. 

His pupils being now well-advanced in 
drawing, he obtained the removal of two of 
Raffaelle’s cartoons to the British Gallery, 
where he and his pupils made studies of them, 
that were afterwards exhibited. Out of 
health and out of money, Haydon removed 
to Lisson Grove, where quiet and pure air 
enabled him to work at his “* Jerusalem” with 








——, ‘the question always 





vigour. He was offered a trip to Italy free! 


of expense, but refused it, that he might 
finish his picture. He then hired the 
| great room in the Egyptian Hall, in Picca- 
| dilly, and prepared for a public exhibition, 
| preceded by a private view. 

When the anxious day arrived, the world 
| of fashion crowded to see the picture so long 
‘in hand and so much talked of; but the 
| general feeling was of disappointment at the 
|conception and execution of the Saviour’s 
|head. The nervous artist began to see its 
} deficiencies himself. Atlength Mrs. Siddons 
| turned the tide of popular opinion, by saying 
/in her loud, deep, tragic tone,— 

“Tt is completely successful !” 

Haydon gratefully approached her. “The 
paleness of His face,” continued she, “ gives 
it a supernatural look.” After this the picture 
had a run. 

Sir Walter Scott came to London this 
season, and Haydon had the privilege of an 

introduction to him. This was in 1820. 
Scott’s curiosity about the picture was 
excited ; and next morning, when Sammons 
went to open the door of the exhibition 
room, he found the author of Waverley 
| patiently sitting on the stairs. 

Haydon failed to sell his picture, though 
the exhibition of it brought him £1,760, 
leaving a clear profit of £1,298. He took 
it down to Edinburgh and Glasgow, where 
‘his total receipts rose to nearly £/3,000, and 
yet he returned to London still in debt. 

Looking over the prints at the British 
Museum about this time, he came to a design 
of the Raising of Lazarus, in such an incom- 
plete state that the head of Lazarus was left 
out. He immediately thought he could 
supply it, went home and made a rough 
sketch, and ordered an enormous canvas for 


‘ 


if 
Le 


“ March 7,1821.—Sir Walter Scott, Wilkie, 
and. Procter have been with me all the 
morning, and a delightful time we have 
had. . . . It is singular how success 
and the want of it operates on two extra- 
ordinary men—Scott and Wordsworth. Scott 
enters a room and sits at table with the cool- 
ness and self-possession of established fame ; 
Wordsworth, with a mortified elevation of 
head, as if feeling he was not estimated as 
he deserved. 

“27th——I saw to-day some heads in 
chalk from Raffaelle’s School of Athens. 
Oh, Raffaelle, Raffaelle! what futile stuff is 
mine after thine? But it shall not be so in 
my Lazarus. May God grant me life, health, 
}and memory to realize my views ! 

“ May 3.—Read the whole day; and con- 
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sidered deeply the head of Christ and the ex- 
pression of Lazarus.” 

On June 22, Haydon had the agitation and 
ignominy of an arrest. Before night he 
settled everything ; and returning home he 
found the son of an old friend of his father's 
awaiting him without a shilling, having lost 
a situation by eccentricity. Haydon lent 
him what little he could spare, and sent him 
off as happy as he himself had just been | 
made. 

After this he says, “I thank God, my 
mind is now in the right tone; and not till 


CONVER 


THE subject which I am now about to treat 
of is rather a wide one, nor is it very possible 
for me to limit it, as I did in the case of the 
paper on “Silence,” and this causes a 
difficulty in handling it. It is not easy to 
say much on a very large subject. Generally 
speaking, the more it is narrowed the more 
there is to say on it. ‘This is a truth which 
those who have had much experience in 
composition, ought to be well aware of, to 
others it may seem rather paradoxical. I 
shall, however, do the best I can, but at the 
same time I feel as if the choice of such a 
subject were rather a rash one, because I 
am beset on the one side by the difficulty 
(which has been already mentioned), 2<., 
of saying much without falling into vapid 
commonplaces, and on the other hand 
by the sheer impossibility of doing such a 
topic full justice ; and, unfortunately, the hope 
which I have several times on similar occa- 
sions expressed, that others would follow 





up in the track which I had opened out, has 
| not (for the most part) been realized. I shall 
endeavour, however, to make the best I can 
of the theme which I have chosen, offering 
such observations as occur to me, both as 
regards those qualities which contribute most 
to excellence in the art of conversation, and 


sufficiently obvious, but as they are so often 
practically overlooked, they are well deserv- 
ing of mention. 

For the perfection of conversation in- 
struction ought to be blended with amuse- 
ment, the agreeable with the useful. For 
the attainment of this end it is necessary, 











first, that a man should be well informed, 
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also as regards the rules to be observed | 
respecting it. The latter will probably appear | 
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lately has it been so. My error has always 
been expecting every picture I brought out 
to do everything I hoped, and put me above 
anxiety. My ambition is greater than ever; 
but my dependence on any single effort 
moderated. Ihave made up my mind to do 
as well asI can: if free from trouble, so much 
the better—if not, to do all I can in spite of 
trouble. This is the true state of mind to act 
in. J thank God for it. 

“Wilkie drank tea with me to-night, and 
brought me news that Napoleon was dead!” 


SATION. 


whether his information be derived from 
books, or from observation. The next quali- 
fication required is readiness and presence 
of mind ; and thirdly, what is nearly allied to 
the two last mentioned, though not perhaps 
coincident with them, the power of repartee. 
All these may to a certain degree be gained, 
some more and some less,—by practice. 
“ Reading,” as Bacon says, “ maketh a full 
man; talking, a ready man,” &c. However, 
in these cases, a great deal must depend 
upon natural gifts. 
But there is yet another qualification, the 
acquisition of which is much more in our 
power than those already noticed. It is 
mentioned in the Bible, as one of the fruits 
of charity, “Charity seeketh not her own.” 
Men of the world follow this precept in con- 
versation very often from good breeding or 
policy, but it surely may be adhered to on a 
higher principle ; and if fully followed out, 
though it could not endue any one with 
conversational powers, it would, at least, tend 
to remove a great many of those faults which 
strike at the root of pleasant social inter- 
course, rendering it both less useful and less 
|agreeable than it might otherwise become. 
| We will first take as an instance the fault 
| which the French call mauvaise honte, and 
| which we call shyness, or bashfulness. This 
| defect, though it cannot be said to imply, in 
|a positive sense, the seeking of our own 
| things, yet appears to spring from the same 
| root, for it implies self-occupation and self- 
| absorption, however indignantly those who 
are subject tothe malady in question, may deny 
this charge. Moreover, though it does not 
necessarily imply selfishness, it at least gives 
evidence of,egotism, as I shall endeavour to 
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show more fully when I compare the relative 
conversational powers of nations. Moreover 
the same disposition of mind which in early 
life produces awkwardness and bashfulness, 
may, in later years, when these imperfections 
are conquered, assume a more offensive, 
because a more aggressive character ; mani- 
festations which arise from the same want of 
consideration for others, caused by an over- 
weening regard for self, may be very dif- 
ferent in age, from what they were in youth. 
£.g., old men are seldom bashful, but they 
are often egotistical and fond of talking of 
themselves ; and probably the same temper 
of mind which leads them to do this led 
them in their youth to retire into themselves, 
and not open their mouths when in society. 
Now all the faults which belong to the class 
of which I have just been speaking, are not 
only moral, but also social defects ; defects in 
taste, they spoil a man for society, and more- 
over make enemies unnecessarily. The last- 
mentioned considerations carry weight with 
men of the world, but Christian men ought to 
take a higher view of the matter, and to be 
swayed by nobler motives. Zzey ought to 
remember how much small social defects are 
apt to injure a man’s usefulness, and lessen 
the world’s appreciation of his higher 
qualities. 

One form which the defect I have just 
been speaking of (¢.¢. the disposition to seek 
our own things, assumes in society, is that of 
monopolizing all the talk. Such a fault 
spoils a man for conversation ; therefore it 
was a mistake to call men like Coleridge or 
Macaulay conversational men; they were 
eloquent talkers, no doubt, but they were 
not adepts in the art of conversation, or, if 
they were they did not practise it. With 
such men there was some excuse for this 
social monopoly, because a great many, if 
not most of their hearers, were only too ready 
to concede to them the right which they 
assumed. But it does not follow that others, 
even men of ability, ought to imitate them in 
this respect; for taking a /ow view of the 
subject we should say a monopoly of the 
conversation is not well bred; taking a higher 
view, that it is not doing as we would be 
done by; and certainly, if we regard the 
matter in an artistic point of view,—the 
pleasure which we might take in the most 
able speech, delivered in society by one man, 
in the form of a monologue, is injured by the 
sense of inappropriateness, by the feeling 
that such an exhibition is out of place, the 
platform, the lecture room, or the parliament 
house being the proper arenas for it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








In point of fact, the most perfect conver- 
sationalist is a man who will not only talk 
well himself, but who will make others talk ; 
who is not only himself agreeable, but who 
has the art of drawing out what is worth 
hearing from others. The power of do- 
ing this, I believe, was possessed in an 
eminent degree by the celebrated Wilber- 
force, and his Christian character probably 
led him to cultivate it. Unless a man 
possesses this power and uses it he hardly 
deserves the name of a good conversation- 
alist. At all events, he understands the art 
of conversation but imperfectly. Persons 
who excel in this line bring a great deal out 
of unpromising materials, they can cause 
those who are (apparently) dull people, and 
who would be dull under other hands, to 
yield both instruction and entertainment. 

But this duty (for such it is) of making the 
most of our company as well as ourselves, is 
one which egotism leads some people to for- 
get; while others do not recognise it as being 
anybody’s business except the host's. He, 
it is true, does more or less acknowledge his 
duty in this respect, but he would succeed 
much better in his efforts to keep up the 
conversation, and to make it general, if others 
would help him. 

Some, however, fail of making the most of 
their company from a different reason. 
They think slightingly of the persons they 
are talking to, and imagine that they must 
talk down to them, in order that they may 
render themselves intelligible or agreeable, 
and sometimes perhaps they may be 
right, but I think, in many such cases, it 
would be better to try first what a person 
will bear, and then to lower their conversa- 
tion, if they find it necessary, but not other- 
wise. 

It would be tedious, even if it were possible, 
to mention all the faults which people fall 
into in conversation, either from want of 
thought for others, or from self-seeking, or 
perhaps occasionally from mere want of tact. 
All I can do is, as I have already done, to 
give a few samples. 

Sometimes it is not ourselves but our 
subject which takes up our attention and 
makes us forget what is due to others. It is 
very common to see persons take only just as 
much notice as politeness positively obliges 
them to take of some bright idea or good 
story which their neighbour relates with glee, 
and then go off immediately upon a different 
tack, following some butterfly of their 
own, and thereby occasioning great diis- 
appointment to the other party. Now we 
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ought to endeavour to take an interest in 
what interests another before we force upon 
him our favourite topic. 

We must now go to another class of faults 
in conversation ; faults which, happily, are 
rather the exception than the rule—faults 
which arise in a great measure from, or at 
least are fostered by, the fact that some per- 
sons consider themselves, or are considered 
by others, as privileged persons. Now the 
sort of privilege which is here implied ought 
neither to be claimed nor conceded. 


and the rules of good breeding because we 
are acknowledged to be able and useful men, 


men who have benefited the world intellec- | 


tually or morally. Nor do I think that society 
ought on these grounds to allow such men 
the privilege of saying rude or disagreeable 
things, which others would (even if they were 
restrained by no higher motives) be either 
afraid or ashamed to say. But I believe that 


there are some persons who feel rather proud | 


than otherwise of saying ill-bred things. They 
associate rudeness with honesty, or else they 
make their honesty and sincerity an excuse 
for their rudeness. ‘I never flatter,” they 
say, and perhaps they do zo¢. Probably such 
persons are honest and sincere, but they have 
no right to make the fact that they keep clear 
of one fault (to which probably they are not 
tempted) an excuse for falling into the oppo- 
site one. Just as well might the sycophantic 
flatterer boast that he never made an uncivil 
speech, never said anything which could 
wound the pride of his hearers. Some go 
even further than this; they even make a 
virtue of plain speaking, as if it were, under 
all circumstances, meritorious. “I always 
speak my mind,” you often hear people say, 
in reference to certain occasions wnere they 
had much better have kept their mind to 
themselves. There are some people (as was 
remarked in the Sa/urday Review in an article 


upon saying disagreeable things) who will say | 


things for no other reason than that they are 
true. And they will do this when the saying 
of them is not only useless but unpleasant 
to others. Now it generally happens that 
such persons have some qualities which de- 
serve esteem or admiration, otherwise they 
would not be allowed to make themselves 
disagreeable in conversation, or would not 
venture toattemptit. And it may be on this 


principle that those whose reputation is some- | 


what shaky find it necessary to make them- 
selves doubly agreeable as companions, and 
very often succeed by these means in keeping 
themselves afloat in the world in spite of their 


We | 
have no right to transgress the laws of society | 


indifferent character. Men soon find out 
what amount of licence they can and what 
j}they cannot afford to give themselves, and 
for this reason I think it is the more incum- 
bent on every one who moves in society to 
make a stand against any gross infringements 
of the laws of good breeding or kindness, even 
| when they are committed by those who stand 
deservedly high in the estimation of the world. 
And this should be done as much for the sake 
of the individuals in question, as for the sake 
of society. Why should aman who would do 
a substantial kindness to another be allowed 
to sully the brightness of his character by in- 
flicting small annoyances? In a great many 
cases, however, it is perhaps fear which leads 
/people to give undue licence of tongue to 
certain individuals. Now there are, I think, 
two considerations which ought to give us 
courage in these cases. The first is, that the 
persons whose anger we dread, are most pro- 
bably just as susceptible of fear as we are ; 
and this is the more likely to be the case, from 
'the fact that bullies are generally cowards. 
Some of those awful tyrants in society who 
are allowed to carry everything before them, 
would, if resolutely opposed, suddenly col- 
lapse and shrink into nothing. Secondly, 
some of the persons I have been describing 
conceive a respect for those who resolutely 
withstand them, from the same temper of 
mind, I suppose, as that which leads others to 
| admire and reverence those whocan give them 
a sound thrashing. I have known instances 
of this. Upon the whole, however, I think 
that society does not now permitsocial tyranny 
to reach the point that it formerly did, ¢. g., no 
man would now be allowed the social licence 
which was conceded to Dr. Johnson. But 
in putting down this sort of tyranny, people 
should be very careful not to do it in an un- 
christian spirit, and better still it would be, if 
the offenders could be led to bridle their 
tongues of their own accord, which, I should 
think, if the matter were fairly put before 
them, there might be some hope of their doing, 
if what I have remarked be true—that they 
are, many of them, men of real worth, and 
some of them persons who look to the good 
of their fellow-creatures. 

‘There is one more habit which I must 
notice as objectionable, before quitting this 
| part of my subject, and that is, the habit of 
| constantly opposing every proposition which 

is brought forward in conversation. Now. 
this, even when it is done politely, is an ob- 
| jectionable practice. For of course, when a 
|man opposes whatever is said, the natural 
! inference is, that he does this for the sak: of 
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opposition. Some people, indeed, consider 
this practice as an untruthful one unless the 
disputant says plainly that he is arguing in 
order to see what can be said on a certain 
‘side of the question. But it might be an- 
swered, that in the case of those who habitu- 
ally oppose, this is pretty well understood. 
Allowing, however, that such is the case, and 
admitting that persons who take this course 
deceive nobody (a proposition which cannot 
be altogether true), still no one can deny that 
such persons lessen the value of their opinion, 
besides destroying the interest which we 
might otherwise take in their conversation, 
by leaving us in constant doubt, as to whether 
or not they are really in earnest. I think the 
best way of putting down the practice of op- 
position which arises from mere perversity, is 
to meet your opponent’s arguments in perfect 
silence. 


Such, then, are some of the faults which | 


men are apt to fall into in conversation, and 
which if they were recognised as faults and 
carefully watched against, social intercourse 
would be a source of more uninterrupted 
pleasure than it sometimes is. 

We must now proceed to consider more 
particularly what are the qualities which con- 
duce to excellence in conversation ; and also 

» what are the relative merits of different na- 
tions and classes of persons with respect to 
this art. With regard to the first point, the 
qualities requisite for conversation ; the three 
most important of these are enumerated by 
Bacon as the respective results of reading, 
writing, and talking. All these are required 
for the perfection of conversation. The neces- 
sity for the first and second, ¢.g., for fulness, ze. 
matter for conversation and reading in bring- 
ing out what you know, I have already no- 
ticed. But the exactness, which is produced 
by writing, is useful also in talking, in order 
that we may be accurate in the statements of 
our opinions, andnot slovenly in our language, 
and careful as regards our facts. Thus for 
the perfection of conversation considered as 
a source of amusement and instruction, both 
fulness, readiness, and exactness are required. 
What I have now said may serve to a certain 
extent to guide us in the inquiry as to what 
nations and classes of persons are likely to 
excel in conversation, and will also account 
for their excellence. 

Of the two sexes, I should say that 
upon the whole and in the long run 
women were, ceteris paribus, superior to men 
as conversers. For even admitting (what I 
think ‘is very doubtful) that they are not 
ge. rally so well read, and have not so 





many ideas to communicate as men, their 
moral an? intellectual constitution enables 
them, wien in society, to make a better use 
of the materials they possess, and that for 
several reasons. First, because they are less 
egotistical, and also less selfish than men; 
consequently they have less of that mauvaise 
honte, which so often makes the latter silent 
or awkward in company. For the same 
reason they are also less likely to be ab- 
sorbed with their own ideas and opinions, 
and to treat slightingly those of another. 
Then they have stronger sympathies, greater 
tact, and more readiness and presence of 
mind than men. This superiority in conver- 
sational power in women over the male 
sex extends itself even to the lower classes. 
In agricultural districts, as the clergy well 
know, the women are much easier to get on 
with than the men, and appear to be much 
less dull, though probably the difference in 
this respect arises, not so much from in- 
tellectual superiority as from the causes 
already mentioned ; and I suppose it is 
partly owing to these causes, that women who 
are believed, by some at least, to be more 
secretive than men, and who certainly have 
greater powers of concealing their feelings, 
are generally less reserved in conversation. 
We will now consider the relative merits 
of nations, with reference to the subject 
we are discussing. On the whole, we should 
say that the French stand first on the scale ; 
for ‘they possess more of the requisite 
qualities, with fewer drawbacks, than other 
nations. ‘They are lively in spirits, witty, 
ready and full of tact, nor are they at all 
deficient in reading and observation. More- 
over, though a vain they are not an egotis- 
tical or a proud people, and, therefore are 
not subject to bashfulness. Indeed, they do 
not seem to dread anything. Now these 
latter qualities, which the French want, are 
essentially characteristic of Englishmen. 
And to these, in a certain degree, we owe 
our greatness, our superiority to them in 


| dignity and self-respect, but they are also one 


cause of our inferiority in conversation. 

The Irish, on the other hand, who have 
none of the English bashfulness, and who 
also have much greater readiness than we 
have, might stand higher as regards their 
conversational powers, were it not that they 
are, generally speaking, less highly educated, 
and not very intellectual in their tastes. I 
am speaking here of the better classes, for 
the peasantry in Ireland are generally more 
conversable than in England. 

The Scotch are, generally speaking, too 
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cautious, too much afraid of committing 
themselves, to shine in conversation. 

The Germans are grave and taciturn; they 
think, more than they speak. 


power lies in their words, just as that of 
other professional men lies in their deeds. 
It may be said indeed that barristers re- 
semble them in this respect, but then it 


The Italians are rather a conversational| must be remembered that ‘heir business is 
people, they seem to have a flow of language | only to talk in pubic, whereas a clergyman’s 
and are born orators, but they have more | profession requires him to talk in private as 
languor and less intellectual cultivation than | well as public, to be “instant in season and 


the French. 

We will now consider how the different 
professions stand in this respect. Military 
men are generally ready in conversation, 
which is owing to their going much into 
society, and meeting a variety of persons 
in the different towns where they are quar- 
tered; but as they are not usually men of 
reflection, or feeling, or reading, their ideas are 
few and their conversation is common-place, 
and they talk, as they live, on the surface of 


out of season.” Then the clergy have, some 
of them, opportunities of seeing a variety of 
life, and thus of studying many phases of 
character. It is, however, a popular saying 
that they are the worst judges of human 
nature, because they see a man’s disposi- 
tion under a veil, but then it must be re- 
membered that this is not always the case, 
on the bed of sickness or of death the veil 
is often lifted up; besides there are a great 
many advantages which the clergy possess, 





life. I speak of them as I have known them 
some twenty years past,—-in the present state 
of the army, these characteristics may possibly 
be modified. The conversation of lawyers is 
likely to be clever, because their profession 
is one which tends to call forth mental 
activity, and in the case of barristers it culti- 
vates the powers of talking; but their com- 
mon fault is, what we should naturally expect, 
z.¢., that of being too argumentative, and 
also, perhaps, of caring too exclusively about 
their premisses, being comparatively in- 
different as to their conclusions. Physicians, 
especially eminent ones, are often well 
versed in the art of conversation, as indeed 
their antecedents would lead us to suppose 
was likely. For in the first place, by culti- 
vating their conversational powers they are 
likely to improve their practice. Indeed, I 
believe that some of them are chiefly indebted 
for their success to their excellence in this, 
combined with agreeable manners. Secondly, 
they see a great deal of life, and have gene- 
rally a large fund of anecdotes to draw upon. 
They have opportunities of studying human 
nature in its undress, when the veil of con- 
ventionality is thrown off. Now all these 
advantages, if rightly used, will in society go 
very far towards supplying the place of 
general reading, supposing them deficient in 
this department, which is not always the 
case. 

On the whole, however, I am not sure 
whether the clergy, those at least of them 
who live in tolerably populous parishes, do 
not excel men of all other professions in 
point of conversation. They certainly ought 
to do so, because they have greater in- 
centives as well as greater advantages, than 
others. Their profession is to talk, their 

v. 


and which if rightly used, might, in some 
measure, counterbalance the one drawback 
| which I have just noticed, 7.¢., that the world 
| in general maintains a certain reserve in their 
company. What these advantages are, it 
would take rather long to state fully. But 
they exist; whether the clergy make use of 
them as they ought is a different question. 
Perhaps they do not sufficiently bear in 
mind, that the study of human nature is 
| More directly their business than that of any 
|other professional men, and that it is not 
|enough to administer the medicine, which 
is necessary for the soul, but they should 
| know also how to apply it in each individual 





| case. 


| I suspect that on this point the Romish 
| clergy are, in their generation, wiser than we 
|are. Certainly the Church of Rome zs, for 
|she always places a man in the position 
| which he is fit for ; and if he does not rise it 
| is simply because he is not fit to rise. 
| Now there are other gifts besides the gift 
| of preaching which are important elements 
\in a clergyman’s usefulness. A practical 
| knowledge of human nature is one of these, 
| and also (what is very much connected with 
it) the gift of talking well—of knowing how 
to introduce the right subject at the right 
| time. 

The next class of persons we must speak 
of is authors. Of these, I believe a great 
deal more is expected, in point of conversa- 
tion, than is generally realized; and this, 
| because the expectations of most persons in 
that quarter are somewhat unreasonable. 
Why should we suppose that because a man 
| writes well he should therefore talk, or rather 
converse, well? It is true indeed that such 
an one must have his mind well furnished 
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with the materials for agreeable and instruc-}has anything he said in conversation come 
tive conversation. But it does not at all|down to our time. His case certainly is an 
follow that he should possess either the| extreme one, if he was such as he has been 
power or the inclination to open the store-| represented ; but it is very conceivable that 
houses of his mind when in society. It/a man whose mental resources required un- 
often happens that those who have been|locking might not be able, on the spur of 
panting with anxiety to meet some cele-| the moment, to say anything which was worth 
brated writer, whose works have afforded|hearing. And, indeed, the history of that 
them great pleasure, are disappointed by | celebrated poem called “ Retaliation” shows 
finding him one of the dullest men in the | evidently that he had no readiness in warding 
company. I do not mean that this is always | off attacks. Coleridge, on the other hand, 
~ at or ~ it is even the general rule ; | may “i eas a ” og f sen sa 
only say that it is not uncommon, espe-| was both a first-rate writer and also a lrst- 
cially in A case of those who are tt rate talker. But during his lifetime, at least, 
by profession and those who collect the|his fame rested much more on his talk than 
materials for their works from the observa-|his printed works. Dr. Johnson’s fame, on 
tions which they make on men and manners. | the other hand, wow rests less on his writings 
And this is what we might naturally expect, | than it did during his lifetime, or at least they 
persons who sell their ideas are not very|are not so much read now as formerly ; but 
ready to give them away for nothing; and his conversation, thanks to his biographer, 
those who go into society to observe are | has effectually immortalized him. Of the two 
more anxious to take ém than to give out.|there is no doubt that his conversation was 
Besides all this, the power which enables | superior to his writings. 
men to talk seal withons much previous pre-_| The conclusion He that we should come 
paration is very seldom found in the same | to with regard to authors in general is not 
individual, united to an equal degree with/| that, as a body, they are likely to be dull in 
the power of first-rate writing; ¢ g., the | society, but simply that we have no reason 
written sermons of some of the most cele-|to be surprised if they are so, and no reason 
brated preachers, such as Whitefield, Robert | to expect that their proficiency in shi Og 
Hall, &c., are generally allowed to be quite|should be equal to their literary excellence. 
inferior to ther Sui ante ones. pon For though, as a general rule, a man of a well 
I might quote the instance of a nobleman, | furnished mind cannot but make himself 
not many years deceased, who, when he) interesting in conversation, if he has the in- 
was in the Lower House, wielded a great | clination to do so, yet, as we have already 
deal of power, and was a ready speaker ; it| shown, the will is sometimes wanting, and 
was remarked of him that his speeches were | sometimes the very depth of a man’s intellect 
always best when he had not prepared them ;| is antagonistic to that readiness and pre- 
es he had time to think about them he | sence of mind which contribute strongly to 
spoiledthem. Previous preparation, it would | conversational power. The same rule seems 
seem, is either conducive to the excellence of|to prevail everywhere: a first-rate orator e 
a man’s productions, or injurious to them. | not likely to be a first-rate man in respect 0 
If this ey it will account, in some mea-| depth of thought. Again, those who possess 
sure, for the extraordinary disparity which|the art of improvising poetry are se 
subsisted between Goldsmith’s writings and | first-rate poets, and so on. Still, in spite o 
his conversation, It was said of him sa Ht ie we should be pena to 
he— | suppose that the conversation of an author 
(unless he be one who makes authorship a 
|trade) is likely to be superior to that of 
Some people have questioned the truth of | common men. 
~ gs mga one ~ a ke Bos. | ly is, snag no ae that sass 
well, being rather jealous tr. Juhnson’s} ness and presence of mind in conversation 
friendship for Goldsmith, had misrepresented | may to ; certain extent be acquired by 
the latter. Because, they remarked, it was| practice, though, not beyond a point. They 
not as if Goldsmith had been a silent man ;| are indeed qualities to be cultivated as much 
he was a great talker, and being such, it was|as possible, and gifts for which we ought to 
not probable that there should be no clever- | be thankful when we have them by nature ; 
ness in his conversation. But I am not}for they not only afford us a protection 
aware that any of his biographers have| against ean: lanai but also enable us 
represented such to have been the case, nor| more effectually to stand up for the truth 














** Wrote like an angel and talked like poor Poll.” 
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when it is assailed. Like all other powers, 
however, they have their own peculiar abuses, 
and are liable to their own pecular tempta- 
tions. The power of repartee is apt to make 
young people forget the respect which is due 
to their elders and betters, and it often 
enables comparatively superficial persons to 
maintain a sort of apparent superiority over 
those who are really their superiors, both in 
character and intellect, and who have the 
right on their side ; and as this gift of readi- 


| argue, and to tell him what are violations of 
the laws of good breeding, what particular 
observations show a want of tact, &c., and 
| we can also practise him in conversing by 
| drawing him out in private, talking to him 
| ourselves, hearing his questions and listening 
| to his answers. But while we do this we must 
| beware of committing the same error which 
| I noticed in my last paper, as being preju- 
 dicial to young people in letter-writing. We 

should not be over-critical on the matter of 












ness is so often abused, people who do not 
possess it should be careful how they engage 
in a Controversy with those who do; as the 
father writes to his son,— 


a young person’s conversation. We should 
not be too ready to snub him if he make 
nonsensical remarks, or ask foolish questions. 
If we do the former we shall lose a young 
| person’s confidence ; and cause him to talk 
/in a constrained and artificial manner ; if 
|the latter,—if we express wonder at his 
asking foolish questions, or again at his 
be called a challenge; religion or morals not knowing certain facts respecting which 
may be so openly assailed that it becomes|he asks for information, we shall not 
the duty of their friends to strike a blow for | only lose his confidence but effectually 
them, whether they can do it skilfully or not. | silence him, at least prevent him from ever 
Under such circumstances conscience ought | asking for information. Now it is much 
to leave no choice in the matter, and we | easier to lose a young person’s confidence 
should remember for our own comfort, that | than it is to gain it. But to regain it when 
the weaker we feel our powers of defence to | lost is still more difficult. Confidence can 
be, the more the Almighty will appreciate | only be won indirectly, it is not a thing to be 
our testimony in the cause of truth, because | got by asking for it, and it is such a tender 
in that case it costs us a greater effort to give it. | plant that a breath may blight it for ever. 
The last point we will consider is, what| And now I must draw this paper to a 
tules are to be observed on this subject of | close. I do not, of course, pretend to have 
conversation in the education of our children. | done full justice to my subject, indeed it is a 
There is not very much to be said on that | thing which I professed myself unable to do 
head, because conversation is not an art to at the beginning, but I trust I have started a 
be communicated by direct teaching. ‘The | few topics which may prove both interesting 
utmost we can do is tosupply a young person | and useful to those who take them imto their 
with general information, to teach him to | serious consideration. EDWARD WHATELY. 


‘* Take heed, 
Part not the cause, thy pleasure ’tis to plead.” 


But sometimes there is given what may 
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No. VII.—THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 


SECOND PART.—THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. (JNO. XL. 17—33-) 

We have seen in the consideration of the | will follow that wonderful awakening word 
earlier part of this wonderful history how all | in which our Lord displays the magnitude or 
that is told us conspires to.the same end,— | his power. : 

the consolation of God’s people under the! At present, however, all is dark and sor- 
anxieties of bereavement ; and the display of | rowful. The disciples go to Bethany in fear ; 
our blessed Lord as at all times and under all | it is but fifteen furlongs, a short two miles 
circumstances the resurrection and the life. | from Jerusalem, the head-quarters of their 
We are now, therefore, to continue the narra- | enemies, and they arrive there to find that 
tive to its central point, in which this truth is | Lazarus had lain in the grave four days 
directly set forth. Then, in the third place, | already, and Martha and Mary surrounded 
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by weeping women * and by Jews who came 
to comfort them concerning their brother. 
These were but sorry comforters, all were 
weak and powerless; some were formal, no 
doubt ; some indeed hypocritical, hiding en- 
mity beneath the guise of sympathy and 
friendship (see ver. 46). At length HE arrives 
who will wipe away tears from all faces, and 
swallow up death in victory. But his provi- 
dence so orders it that this meeting does not 
take place at the house ; that, it has been well 
said, is already occupied with aliens and ene- 
mies, and thus, as in a former instance, He 
turned out all unbelieving hireling mourners, 
so also now He does not visit a dwelling in 
which unbelieving sorrow mingles with hos- 
tility to his divine Person. Besides, Martha 
is thus able to meet Him apparently quite 
alone, and so to hear in quiet the marvellous | 
revelations He has to give her. 

There is some difficulty in accounting for | 
the difference we find between the conduct 
of the two sisters; for we are told Martha | 
went to meet him, but Mary sat still in the | 


house. It is perhaps most consonant with | 


what we know of the character of the sisters 
to suppose that Mary had not heard of the 
arrival of Jesus, for had she done so, it | 
seems certain that she would have gone to| 
him on the wings of holy affection, and the | 
more because we find when she certainly did | 


she breaks off the colloquy at its most inte- 
resting point to acquaint her sister with the 
good tidings, possibly herself suggesting that 
Mary should be called. 

Nevertheless, in the silence of Holy Scrip- 
ture, many other suppositions are possible. 
Mary might have been faithless in her sor- 
row, as Martha was formerly in her serving. 
She might almost unconsciously, in her 
wounded love, have listened by preference 
to vain comforters. Or, again, she might, 
utterly overwhelmed by her calamity, in 
which even He had seemed to fail her, have 
sat in despair waiting for his summons, if 
perchance He would call her. 
| St. John records the facts simply as they 
occurred, and gives us no insight into the 
[motives whence they arose; leaving us at 
| liberty thereby to gather our own conclusions, 
|and with them lessons of warning or conso- 
| lation, according as our weakness or our faith 
iw ould have prompted us to do the like. 
| When Martha comes to our Lord, she at 
once addresses Him with that which had been 
the leading thought of the whole four days of 
| mourning in both of them :—“ Lord, if Thou 
| hadst been here, my brother had not died.” 
“In the frank truth with which they present 
|themselves before Jesus the thought of their 
hearts is the first word of their ‘lips : alas! 
Lord, we have thought it and said it a hun- 





hear, that she rose up quickly and came to | dred times since our brother died. They 


Him. “This much characteristic of the two | 


must tell Him as soon as they see Him. 


sisters there may probably be in the narrative, | Neither says our brother, for with all their 


namely, that Martha, engaged in active em-| sisterly communion each had been individu- |§ 


ployment even in the midst of grief, may | ally, and in isolation, moved by this thought. 
have been more in the way of hearing what | Thus does poor mortal man look back with 
was happening in the outer world ; while | if’ in all his heavy trials.” (Steir, “Words of 
Mary, in her deeper and bitter anguish, was | ¥esus.”) The bitterest drop in the cup of 
sitting retired in her house, less within the | their affliction was that all might have turned 
reach of such rumours.” (Ad/. Trench.) | out otherwise—that had He been present ; 

This may well have been so; nor must we| they mean of course present in the body, and 
overlook the fact that in the div ersity of gifts so present to their apprehension — they 
the advantage can never be all on one side.| would have been saved this great grief, and 
If Martha’s sedulous care for others makes/ been already rejoicing over a living, and not 
her over-busy (comp. Luke viii. 39),she would | }mourning over a dead brother. “But I 
by reason of this very care so specially|know,” Martha goes on to add, mingling 


blessed in times of mourning, be in the way 
of hearing the glad tidings first. Mary on| 
this occasion did not find the better part | 
allotted to her—that of sitting in sotrow and | 
giving heed to the condolences of friends. 
That, again, Martha should go to Jesus without 
first calling her sister is natural; she burns to | 
hear the cause of the Lord's delay, but she | 
evidently expected to find no immediate suc- | 
cour. When she finds that this is to be given, 


* This appears from the original ; they may have been 


| higher thoughts with these poor thoughts of 


»» 


the Lord’s power, “that even now” when 
the grave has closed upon him—*“ whatsoever 
Thou wilt ask of God, God will give Thee.” 


|And yet even here not aitogether right, she 


imagines that as a prophet He can obtain that 
by supplication which as Christ He can Him- 
self give in the power of the very God. 

The answer, ‘‘ Thy brother shall rise again,” 
meets this error completely and decidedly. 
Yet to Martha the words seem ambiguous, 








either female relatives or hired mourners. 








and were no doubt intended to try her faith, | 3 
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and that because it needed trying. Poor/|first sight they seem to be, as a mere repe- 
Martha, like all the rest ofus in such circum-| tition of the same ‘truth in slightly varying 
stances, could not help looking too exclusively | words, We ought rather to observe how 
on the visible, and so she misunderstands | exactly they meet the spiritual necessity of 
and objects because at that moment she was|her to whom they were addressed. She 
gazing on the seen and temporal. She/needed two distinct points of instruction: 
could not look just then, when her grief was first, generally to understand the mystery of 
so fresh, much beyond the sepulchre ; yet if} the resurrection ; and then specially to find 
she had had faith enough to have looked into| in it the present consolation for which her 
the unseen andeternal beyond the grave, what | soul was craving. This word gives her this 
better comfort could she have than this assur- | last in richest measure. It is a virtual denial 
ance from the Lord, that her brother would | of the death of the saints at all, or even of 
have aportioninthe firstresurrection. Martha,|its possibility. If Lazarus had lived and 
however, does not see this at present ; a resur-| believed in Jesus he could not die, he was 
rection at the /as¢ day seems tuo far off to|not dead. This temporal death which had 
afford her much comfort in her present| just happened is taken no account of, but 
longings and bereavement, and so she replies | quite overlooked, and the believer in Christ 
almost impatiently “ I know that he shall rise | contemplated as altogether lifted up above 
again in the resurrection at the last day.” She| death, and made partaker of everlasting life. 
knew it, for even the old prophets taught! He that believeth in Him lives when he dies ; 
that: (see Isa. xxv. 8; Dan. xii, 2). Her) death touches not his inmost life ; it has be- 
brother would stand in his lot at the end of the | come for a time a sweet, invigorating, and re- 
days, but this end—thousands of mystic days storing sleep (ver. 11) ; and he that liveth and 
in the future—seemed to her sick heart as | through faith in Him has been raised up to a 
a hope unreasonably deferred. * | new life can no more be affected by death, for 
The answer of the Lord, “I am the resur-| he lives an eternal, imperishable life, which 
rection and the life,” has ever been regarded | death can do no more than sublimate and 
as the central point of the whole history.| perfect. So it is that St. Paul, who quite 
This word, combined with that former one, | believes this, is able to call death departing 
“Thy brother shall rise again,” purges away | to be with Christ; and in spite of the recoil 
all the remaining misconception appearing in| of flesh and blood, have a desire for it, and 
the answer of Martha ; and together they form | pronounce it far, emphatically very far, better 
a full, complete, and perfect instruction in| than to abide here in the body. Thus, then, 
the doctrine of the resurrection. For this | there is a real advance in these two clauses. 
rising again is to take place through Him who | To believe in Christ is to live, though dead; 
is the resurrection and the life, and who is/| to live and believe, which is the next stage, 
Himself not either of them separately, but | that of living faith, as theologians rightly speak, 
both together. For He is the Resurrection, | is never to die, and tempora] death can be | 











overcoming death and vanquishing the grave, | looked upon as nothing else than a placid, 
changing the corruptible with all its horrors | gentle, refreshing sleep in Jesus. 

into the incorruptible with all its glory; and} The Lord adds, “ Believest thou this?” 
the life itself—the one fountain of Life. (Psa.| that is, that He is Lord of life and death ; 
Xxxv. 9),—the Life who can raise up from the | for if she does believe it, then her brother is 
mortal death of sin to the perfect life of| for her still living, for this faith unites the 


. “7 . . | . . “er . . 
righteousness ; and thus the life of his saints | believing living and dead in the communion 


now and hereafter, even during the time of} of saints; her inquiries, even down to the 
separation of body and spirit. The resurrec-| first unbelieving “if,” all answered, and she 
tion is itself no other than life in victorious |need have no further doubts or fears. And 
conflict with death; and thus also this miracle | she has none, for she answers, and her words | 


happens just before our Lord’s own death, | are very emphatic : so do we expound them 


and was in a sense the cause of it, and so|in detail:—‘‘ Yea, Lord, I,” emphatically, 
thus also of his resurrection. |Z myself, “ believe ”—that is, have believed 
The words which follow, “He that believeth | and do yet believe still, “that Thou ”—she 
in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live | means Thou Thyself—“ art the Christ, the 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me} Son of God which should come,”—again, a7¢ 
shall never die,” are not to be taken, as at | come, for it was that Jesus before her who had 
* Martha was wiser than some of our modern critics come “ into the world. , . Hes ‘ Yea, Lord 
Ch <a Cae ote : ”” | stands first assenting to his question ; what she 


who can see a resurrection nowhere in the Old Tes- | ° : : rnte 
tament!” 'adds brings into combination all that was 
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written concerning the Saviour in the | | depths of these words better than herself ; 
Scriptures ; (1) that He was Christ,—this the and that they were only half heard until 
Jews knew also; (2) that He was the Son of | Mary had heard them. Her manner and 
God,—which they only very dimly and imper- | | gesture might display this, even if she said 
fectly apprehended ; and (3) that He was | nothing. A glance toward their home would 
actually come, so that in Him her expectation | be enough, and to this the Lord might have 
was fulfilled. This is the great confession, | assented. She hastens away, then, and 
that Jesus is the Lord, the mark of a believ- | executes the Lord’s commission by calling her 
ing soul ; and such Martha was. Does she, | sister secretly. She does this apparently not 
then, it may be asked, understand the full | only,as has been suggested in explanation, lest 
meaning of her own confession ? Hardly so, | the Jews should show unfriendly disposition 
as her conduct subsequently shows. No doubt | towards Jesus,—they afterwards did so (ver. 
there were still lingering sorrows, the offspring | 46), but because such words were more fitting 
of lurking doubts; but what wonder? the to be heard in private ; and by this prudent 
faith of believers is implicit rather than | | secrecy Martha secures for herself and sister 
explicit, ever going beyond what it can! afew momentary words with Jesus ere the 


fully realize. Martha did not know all that | others arrive. Mary, on the receipt of this | J 


her confession involved, but all which it did | message, rises, comes quickly, and falls at his 
involve she was ready to believe. ‘feet. This is characteristic, for nothing of 
At this point she apparently breaks off the | this kind is recorded of Martha, who is simply 
colloquy ; some have said she pauses not in | saidto have met Him. Mary also, in substance, 
contemplation, but becomes Martha again ; | meets the Lord with the same words as her 
but this is not by any means involved in | sister, “ Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my 
the history. Rather it may be believed that | brother had not died ;” for though there is a 
either other words were spoken besides those difference in order and expression of the 
which were necessary to be written for our | original, it is too slight to cause any notable 
learning—for she goes to her sister and says, | variation in the sense. In effect, each sister 
“ The Master is come, and calleth for thee ;” | in her own way has thought the same thoughts, 
and hardly would she have said this unless | and again in her own way pours them out at 
with express warrant for it,—or if not spoken, | the feet of Jesus. Perhaps in Mary is more 
that they were plainly implied. Nothing also unbelief than in Martha now. But this we 
wasmore natural, that when comfort and hope must leave at present ; the glorious awakening 
had dawned on her own soul she should which will be our subject in the next will 
hasten to call her sister, perhaps even with make all this sufficiently clear. 
the feelmg that Mary would penetrate the T. PELHAM DALE. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE NEWS FROM | child, to whom he could will the unentailed 
ENGLAND. portion. 
leanlee j He had returned to Paris the preceding 
On the ¢roisiéme étage of a house in the Rue! evening, and being at that hour rather 
de Rivoli, at Paris, sat Sir Henry Trevor. | fati; gued with his journey, he put off going to 
The room he occupied was poorly though | the Poste Restante for his letters “till “the 
tastefully furnished, as rooms in France | next morning, and retired early to rest. 
often are. “¥ : a He had just finished breakfast on that 
He had been residing at a little village a} same cold January morning, which rose 
few leagues from Paris for some weeks, cur- | bright and clear at Trevor Court, where 
tailing his expenses as he had done every | Caroline lay sleeping away her alarm and 
autumn for many years, in the hope of re- | the fatigue of the previous day. 
storing his estate to its former value, not only | Sir Henry’ s simple breakfast was enriched 
for his successor, who would claim the title | by the café au /ait, made as none but tho 
and entail, but for the advantage of his only , French can make it, and he was about, to go 
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out for his letters and papers from England. “God’s will be done; ‘the Lord gave 
A knock at the room door made him pause | and the Lord hath taken away.’ Arthur, 
and exclaim, “ Zx/rez!” supposing it to be | my dear friend, I was looking forward to the 
Francois, the Frenchman, who usually waited | time when I should receive you as my son, 
upon him. with honour to yourself and happiness to my 

The door opened at the word, and an | daughter ; but it is all over now.” 
Englishman entered, one whom Sir mgr) “We will not speak on that subject, 
had not seen since their interview in the | if you please, Sir Henry,” said the young 
library at Trevor Court. earl, in a trembling voice. “If you are able 

“Lore Clairville !” exclaimed Sir Henry, | to walk, shall we not go and see if there are 
when convinced that his eyes were not de- | any letters for you at the post office? or I 
ceiving him, “ this is an unexpected pleasure ; | will go alone. You will be guided how to 
when did you arrive here?” | act if you have other information.” 

“‘T have been in Paris a few hours,” said| “I will rouse myself,” he said ; “ action is 
the young earl, advancing to take the offered | best for me; and probably I may find by 
hand and returning the warm pressure ; but | my letters that things are not really so dark 
though he smiled his face wore a grave | as the Zimes represents them to be.” 





look, which Sir Henry noticed. | Arthur did not reply; neither would he 
“ You are well, Arthur, I can see,” said the | offer the newspaper to Sir Henry, as he knew 
baronet ; “ but is anything the matter?” that the account there was too official to be 


“Nothing, certainly, so far as health is | doubted. 
concerned,” he said. Then, after a pause,; The first shock over, Sir Henry could talk 
added, “Sir Henry, have you heard from | reasonably on the subject, yet he staggered 
England lately ?” as from a blow as he descended the staircase 
“No,” he replied ; “is anything wrong at | with Lord Clairville, and gladly accepted the 
home?” and Sir Henry’s face became pale } offered arm. 
at the thought of his daughter. | As they walked together through the 
“ But I allude to business matters,” he streets of the bright and beautiful city—then 
said with some degree of hesitation. “Ihave | the glory but recently the disgrace of Europe 
just received the Zimes by post, and there |—we can mark the improvement in the 
is a paragraph respecting ‘Tremerton’s bank, | younger of the two gentlemen. 
which may be a false report, but it is rather The boyish, effeminate manner has van- 
alarming.” | ished; the young earl’s step is firmer, and 
Sir Henry’s face became deadly white. | his whole appearance manly and self-reliant. 
“What is it?” he said. “Tell me the/ Five years, instead of sixteen months, seemed 
worst. I have had no letter for a week.” | to have elapsed since the dinner party at 
Lord Clairville feared to go on; but Sir | Heathfield House. Perhaps some of this 
Henry waited in an attitude of stern impa- | improvement may be attriblited to renewed 
tience, and looked earnestly at him. | healthfulness of body and mind—mens sana 
“The Zimes says,” he faltered, “that | corfere sano—and nothing so completely 
Tremerton’s bank stopped payment on Wed- | opposes this union as late hours, luxurious 
nesday, and that Miss ‘Trevor's fortune being | living, idle, and often intemperate habits. 
in the name of Tremerton, is lost.” ' During Lord Clairville’s residence on the 
Sir Henry groaned. ‘ And all the accu- | Continent he had wisely avoided Paris, and 
mulations of my years of economy are there,” | lived in the most inexpensive manner, 
he said ; “the money for which I have given | travelling from place to place with the chap- 
up my home for months during every year, | lain, of whom we have spoken, as his com- 
and left my daughter to the care of another.” | panion. 
The tone was so agonized that Arthur rose Together they had visited the beautiful 
hastily, and taking a bottle of brandy from | frontier cities which the late cruel war has 
a side table poured out a small quantity, | laid waste. The land of lakes and mountains, 
and pressed Sir Henry to take it. | the sunny cities that lie basking beneath an 
At first he feared that the baronet would | Italian sky, the ancient lands of the Cesars, 
have a fit, for his clenched teeth refused to the dauntless Spartans, and the learned 
open. With an effort, however, he. contrived | Athenians, whose poetry and ancient lore 
to drink a small portion of the brandy, and as] are still glorious models of poetic thought 
life seemed to return to his half-paralyzed | and grandeur and purity of language; they 
senses he recovered his speech, and said in | had followed the sacred steps of our Saviour 
and His apostles through the promised land, 
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and wandered in imagination with St. Paul} Mr. Thornton tells me that £3,000 which 
among the isles of the Gentiles in the Great | my steward sent him to pay off a mortgage 
Sea; and they were on their way home- | are still in his hands safe.” 

ward through the south of France, when| ‘ Perhaps instead of being worse, it may 
newspapers and letters from England reached | be all for the best,” said the young carl, 
them at Marseilles. gently. 

“T must leave you, Chalmers,” said the; Sir Henry looked up quickly. “ Have you 
earl to his friend, in tones which but par-|learnt that lesson, Arthur, during your 
tially concealed his agitation. Lord Clairville | travels? Then indeed with you all may be for 
had read of the ruin which had fallen on the | the best.” 
family of her whose image was still engraved} ‘“ And for you also, Sir Henry.” 
on his memory. He could only think of; “I must trust and hope if I can, Arthur, 
Caroline in trouble, and perhaps poverty, | but just allow me to place my position before 
with her father absent, and no friend on|you. For twenty years I have debarred 
earth to supply his place. 'myself the enjoyment of an incom ewhich 

Lord Clairville had learnt for himself to | has belonged to my family for centuries, that 
trust in the “ Friend that sticketh closer than |I might recover the unentailed property for 





| a brother,” but he knew nothing of the|my successor, which was lost by my elder 


change in the heart of the young, thoughtless | brother’s wild and extravagant conduct. | 
girl. Caroline was learning the truth of had nearly completed my purpose; for 
the text, “No chastening for the present|years the accumulations of the estate have 
seemeth to be joyous but grievous, but|been deposited in Tremerton’s bank to the 


hereafter it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of | amount of many thousands, and now they are 








righteousness to them which are exercised 
thereby.” 

Lord Clairville’s earthly love for Caroline 
Trevor had been the means used by our 
heavenly Father to draw him from evil 
companions, and to throw him into asso- 
ciation with one with whom he “took sweet 
counsel and walked to the house of God in 
company.” 

The gentlemen were not long in reaching 
the Poste Restante, and Sir Henry found 
three letters awaiting him,—one from his 





all lost irretrievably.” 

“But there will certainly be some divi- 
dend, Sir Henry, and you can at least claim 
that.” 

“The directors, as I gather from this 
letter, have some slight hopes of a dividend, 
but I shall not claim it; at least, I intend 
writing and requesting the directors to pay 
over a portion of whatever claim I may have 
to the oldest and the poorest of their depo- 
sitors. Oh, Arthur! imagine how many poor 
widows, and old people perhaps! who have 


steward, another from Mr. Thornton, his|saved enough to bring them fifty, forty, or 
solicitor, and a third from a director of|even thirty pounds a year, will lose their all 


Tremerton’s barfk. 
“Come to my hotel, Sir Henry,” said 


Arthur, as he saw his friend stagger under | 


the confirmation of his fears which these 
letters produced ; ‘do you know the hand- 
writing ?” 

“Yes, of all,” he replied ; “ and the post- 
mark date is the same on each. I will go 
with you,” he added again, taking the arm of 
his companion. “I cannot read these letters 
standing.” 

In a few minutes they reached the hotel, 
and were seated in Arthur’s private room. 
The young earl placed Sir Henry in a com- 
fortable arm-chair, stirred the fire, and 
ordered wine and other refreshments while 
he read his letters. 

“Is itas bad as you supposed, Sir Henry ?” 
asked Arthur, ashe seated himself after pour- 
ing out a glass of wine for his friend. 

“Tt cannot well be worse, my dear boy,” 
he said, with quivering lip; “and yet, no,— 





lin this crash ! what is my loss to theirs?” 


“True, most true,” said the young earl, 
gently, in a low voice: “ what would I now 
give to be able to find some of these sufferers, 
and help them with the amount which has 
gone to pay my debts, but for——” He 
paused ; not yet could he speak to Caroline’s 
father of his determination. 

“The world,” said Sir Henry, “atleast those 
in it who eagerly devour the contents of the 
money article, if they heard this conversation 
would set us down as fanatics, who knew 
nothing of the value of money, nor of the 
business habits which require that where 
money is concerned, justice in its sternest, 
most unbending form is to rule. 

“‘What excuse are illness, disappointments, 
losses, or even death itself, to the man to 
whom another owes money? If these occur- 
rences are spoken of, the debtor is told that 
they are not business. What matters it to the 
creditor that a family may be turned into the 
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streets, or a home or a business be ruined ?} and start by the boat which left for Folkestone 
the man had no right to incur a debt which | early the next morning. 
he could not pay, and therefore he must take 
the consequences. ‘I would starve before I 
incurred a debt,’ says another, who has never On the morning after Caroline’s arrival at 
known the want of a comfort, nor a sovereign, | Trevor Court, Mrs. Dormer, who was en- 
in his life.” gaged in some domestic duty in a bedroom 
“You are severe, Sir Henry,” said Lord | overlooking the front garden, saw from the 
Clairville, “and yet you were equally severe | window a young person opening the little 


with me for getting into debt,—and justly so, I| gate. In another glance she recognised Miss 
had no excuses.” ‘Trevor's French maid with astonishment ; and 


“There are thousands like you, Arthur,|then, as she recalled the recent events, her 
and others, alas ! who never intend to pay : the | fears arose about Caroline, and she hastened 
former are thoughtless, the latter are dis-| down-stairs, 
honest, and through these the rest become| Janet had just admitted Marie into the 
sufferers. It is a true saying, ‘The law was| hall, but no sooner did she catch sight of 
made for rogues, and honest men suffer,’ but,} Mrs. Dormer than she rushed forward with 
my dear fellow, we must not sit moralizing|the impetuousness of her native character, 
here ; I wish if possible to reach London to-| exclaiming in broken English, “ Madame, 
morrow, and there is no time tolose. Twelve| please come to Trevor Court; ma chere 
o'clock already,” he added, looking at his| Mademoiselle is sick, she call for Madame 
watch and rising. Dormer, her papa not dere, nor Madame, all 

“Pray take something before you go out,|is gone away.” 

Sir Henry,” said Arthur, ringing for lunch:| “ Oh, guel malheur tien, ma chere Marie?” 
“there is plenty of tire; the train to Boulogne | said Mrs. Dormer, addressing her in French ; 
does not start till nearly six, and I am going) ‘‘come into the breakfast parlour, and tell 
to travel with you.” me what has happened.” 

“T shall be glad of a companion, my boy,”| The lady’s calm manner quieted the excit- 
said Sir Henry, “but I think I must just go/| able French girl ; she followed Mrs. Dormer 
across and collect my few things for Francois} into the little parlour, and at her request 
to pack, and pay my landlady.” seated herself by the pleasant fire with due 

“Take some lunch first, Sir Henry, and then| submission. “Such a different lady from 
I will accompany you,” said Arthur, who| Madame la maitress!” she had afterwards 
could see by the pallor and anxious expres-|told the housekeeper at Trevor Court; 
sion of his friend's face that he felt the blow| ‘Madame Dormer is one real lady.” 
more keenly than he chose to confess. “ Now tell me all about it, Marie,” said 

And truly, after all his noble economy, it} Mrs. Dormer, and in rapid, energetic accents 
was a cruel stroke to a man of his years to| and action, Marie described the journey of 
feel that at the moment of success his hopes| the day before, and their reception at Heath- 
were cast to the winds. field House, in her own vivid language. 

Not the least of his mortifications arose} “If we had not thought to find a house 
from the thought that he had so sternly | for sleep at Trevor Court,” she said, “ I would 
required of the young man before him to pay| have led mademoiselle here, but Madame 
his debts and to forsake his evil companions| Hartwell is very kind, and I beiieve that if 
before he ventured to aspire to the hand of} Mademoiselle were not so fatigued, she would 
his daughter, and now how could he offer her | not be sick.” 
to him penniless ? or could he expect him with | “‘Is Miss Trevor really ill, Marie?” asked 
his income to chose a penniless bride,—for so | Mrs. Dormer. 
would poor Caroline be now,—the estate| ‘No, Madame, I believe not very ill ; but 
proper was entailed, and would pass to the| her face is pale and her cheeks so red, 
next male heir at his death, and all the} Madame Hartwell herself fears fever, and 
unentailed part of the estate was as much lost | Mademoiselle asks for you.” 
as when he himself succeeded to the title. | ‘I will come immediately,” said Mfs. 

These thoughts passed rapidly through his| Dormer. “ Did you walk here?” she asked, 
mind while the two gentlemen after a hasty | pausing as she reached the door. 
lunch walked together to Sir Henry’s apart-| ‘No, Madame, they sent me in Sir Henry's 
ments, but he did not give them utterance. | carriage ; the coachman is gone on to Brook- 
A few hours later they were on their way to|ley with some orders, he wiil be here imme- 
Boulogne, intending to remain the night there, | diately.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—TH= FRIEND IN NEED. 
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Mrs. Dormer left the room, and in the hall 
met her son, whose pale face and quivering 
lips told that he had heard something of the 


matter. 


“Ts Caroline Trevor ill, mother?” he asked. 
she | 
replied ; and then in a few hasty words she | 
repeated Marie’s description of their arrival at 
Trevor | 


“Not in any way to cause alarm,” 


Heathfield House, adding, ‘She is at 
Court now under the care of the housekeeper. 


Sir Henry is expected home, and Caroline | 


wishes to see me.” 
“You are going, mother?” 
“Of course I am, my son, but—— 


” 


“ T know what you are going to say, mother, 
I have given up all hopes 
of Caroline Trevor, but I cannot bear to think | 


don’t mistake me. 


after taking some tea ‘and a ittle toast, and 
being covered up warmly, soon fell into a 
quiet sleep, and appeared so much better 
before Mrs. Dormer arrived, that the idea of 
the doctor was set aside as unnecessary. 
Caroline still slept when Mrs. Dormer entered 
the room, and with stealthy steps approached 
| the bed. Then as quickly she removed her 
bonnet and cloak, and seated herself to wait 
| for those heavy eyelids to open. 

She had not to wait long; that strange 
|influence, whether electric or, as some say, 
spiritual, which causes sleepers to awake 
'when the eyes of another are upon them, 
|acted upon Caroline. She opened her eyes 
rather wildly at first, then as the recognition 
grew upon her, she started up in bed, exclaim- 


that she is ill or neglected, now that such a|ing as she threw her arms round Mrs. Dor- 


crushing sorrow has ‘fallen upon her; 
let me hinder you, mother. I hear 
Is the carriage coming for you ?” 

“ Yes,” replied his mother, as she hastened 
up-stairs to prepare for her visit. In a very | 
few minutes she was on her way to Trevor | 
Court. 

The housekeeper, on that morning, had en- 


tered her young lady’s room, and felt rather | 


alarmed to see her lying wide aw ake, with her 
cheeks flushed and her eyes dilated, breathing 
heavily. 


“ My dear young lady, what is the matter ?” ; 


she inquired, hastily approaching the bed. 
“T hardly know, dear Hartwell, but I think 
I must have taken a chiil in that cold house 
yesterday. 
me to breathe.” 
Although alarmed, Mrs. Hartwell concealed 
her fears, and said cheerfully, “Ill fetch you 


a cup of tea, my dear, and send Sarah to light | 


the fire, and you must lie still and be covered 
up warm, to get you into a perspiration ; you'll 
soon be well then, and you will let me give 
you a few drops of sweet nitre.” 


“ Mrs. Hartwell,” said Caroline, after pro- | 


mising obedience, “do you know Mrs. Dor- 
mer?” 

“Indeed I do, Miss Trevor, she 
the dearest ladies in the parish.” 

“ T should so like her to come and see me.” 

“So she shall, then; at least, I'll send 
Marie to ask her. 
she knows you are not well, but I must go 
and see about your breakfast,—and the doctor, 
too,” she said to herself as she left the room. | 
“ Poor dear, all this excitement has been too 
much for her.” 

Mrs. Hartwell carried out her plans with | 
rapidity, the fire was lit and the breakfas, | 
ready, as she said, in no time. 


s one of 





don’t | 
wheels. | 


I feel terribly hot, and it hurts’! 


I’m sure she will, directly | 


Caroline ¢ 


mer’s neck and kissed her affectionately,— 

| “Oh, how kind of you to come so soon, 
Mrs. Dormer! I was half afraid you would 
| be too angry with me about—about ——” 

“* Hush, dearest! that is all past ; besides, we 
| know everything. Edith sent us your letter 
to her.” 

“ Dear Edith!” whispered Caroline, as Mrs. 
Dormer gently forced her to lie down again 
while she covered her over, saying, “ My dear 
Miss Trevor, we must not check this beautiful 
perspiration.” 

“Call me Caroline, please,” she said, and 
| then after a pause, “ Has Mr. Dormer forgiven 
me?” 

“He has nothing to forgive, my dear; he 
dlames himself for his want of self-control; 
but I will not allow you to talk of this now, 
we must get rid of the cold first, and 
perhaps if you are better by the afternoon, 
you will be able get up and receive your papa ; 
you know he is expected.” 

“Then you will stay all day, Mrs. 
Dormer, and sleep here; there is plenty 
of accommodation in this great house,” she 
said, with a sigh. 

“IT will not leave you till I see you are 
better,” was the kind reply. 

Caroline closed her eyes after this, and 
}remained quiet for some minutes, as if the 
presence of Mrs. Dormer acted as a soothing 
charm. 

* Will you resid to me ?”’ she said presently ; 
“my Bible is on the dressing-table.”’ 

Mrs. Dormer’s eyés filled with tears as she 
rose to get the Book of books. Was it only 
the consequence of trials and losses that 
|made Caroline seek consolation in religion, 
or had she learnt this lesson before ? 

“What shall I read ?” she asked. 

** Oh, any where,” she replied ; “ it was all 
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new to me three months ago, and I know/!turn her face Zionward, Mrs. Dormer was 
but little now. I like to read our Saviour’s | more closely drawn to her than ever. 
words best.” It was a pleasant evening in that stately 
Mrs. Dormer read, while Caroline’s eyes, | room, with its union of antique and modern 
the only feature visible above the heaped-up | furniture. Caroline drawn up to the fire in 
bedclothes, lighted up with pleasure as the| the massive arm-chair of carved oak, leaning 
words of Jesus in the fifteenth of St. John) back on its luxurious velvet cushions, looked 
fell on her ears. lovely ; the flush on her cheeks caused by 
“T feel sleepy, Mrs. Dormer,” .she said/the feverish cold, in spite of the swelled 
after a while. “I suppose it’s the sweet nitre | eyelids added to her loveliness. 
Mrs. Hartwell gave me this morning, and you; Mrs. Dormer sat by her side, the light of 
must not read any more ; I can’t bear to let! the shaded lamp falling on her white hair 
those beautiful words be wasted.” and delicate complexion, and giving to the 
Mrs. Dormer’s heart rose in thankfulness face that sfirituedle look which is a sure index 
to the pitying Father who was thus bringing} to the mind. Caroline could not help com- 
this sweet girl into the way of peace. She! paring it with the proud, coarse, though hand- 
closed the book, and sat in silence till’ some face of her grandmother, and with the 
Caroline again slept. thought came the memory of her absence. 
‘What will be the future of this child ofa “ What can have made grandmamma leave 
baronet ?” she said to herself, as she watched so suddenly?” she said, “and without even 
the quiet breathing. “Already she has been | a line for me.” 
the victim of a love of wealth. Had Sir! “Ican understand her motive for leaving, 
Henry been content to remain at home after! my dear. Mrs. Tremerton could not remain 
he had placed a few thousands in the bank! under the circumstances, and perhaps she 
for his daughter, in addition to the fortune of! was too hurried when she left to write to you. 
her mother, he need not have left her to be! Do you think she has gone to either of her 
educated and trained in pride and extrava- | brothers ?” 
gance by Mrs. Tremerton, and perhaps she; “No, Mrs. Dormer, certainly not to 
might have learnt to love my son and have’ Cheshire, for I left there yesterday morning, 
been saved from this bitter mortification.”|and uncle James was at Heathfield, and 
So for a moment thought the mother of|here during the day inquiring for her. 
Edward Dormer, but the unselfishness of Besides, I’m sure she would not go to 
true Christianity presently gained the pre-| Cheshire. Uncle Joshua and aunt and the 
eminence in the heart. With a revulsion! girls are too religious. Ah, Mrs. Dormer, 
of feeling she checked herself. “ Has) you can’t think how good they are, especially 
not ail this been ordered by Him who!my cousin Ellen; and she talked to me 
doeth all things well?” she mentally asked.| about religion just like dear Edith does. 
“‘There is some wise purpose to be com-| Dear Edie! I wonder if I shall see her soon, 
pleted in this tissue of events, and we must/I wrote to her the day before I left Chester, 
wait and trust. Poor darling, she is penniless; | and told her I was coming home. I suppose 
will the nobleman in whom her young heart| she knows what has happened ?” 
trusts forsake her now ?” “Ves, I heard from her two days ago, 
Later in the day, when Caroline, partly | and she spoke of you, and was very anxious 
dressed, sat in a cosy chair by a fire in her| about you, but no one knew till yesterday 
room opposite Mrs. Dormer, who was pour-! afternoon that Mrs. Tremerton had left. 
ing out the tea, Edward Dormer called to/I have written to her to-day, telling her 
inquire for Miss Trevor. all the circumstances, and of your arrival ; 
Sarah brought up his card with the mes-| you are sure to hear from her to-morrow.” 
sage. Caroline blushed slightly as she took! “Dear Edie; did you send her my dearest 
it, and then recovering herself said, “ Give! love, Mrs. Dormer?” 
my kind regards to Mr. Dormer, Sarah, and} “TI told her she knew what message you 
say I am much better, and that Mrs. Dormer | would send, but that you were asleep, and I 
is going to stay with me all night, if he will did not like to disturb you.” ; 
excuse her from returning home.” “Then Edith knows you are staying 
Mrs. Dormer smiled as she heard the! with me, and perhaps she will not come ; 
message, but she did not attempt to inter- | byt she is sure to write.” And so the girl of 
fere. Caroline’s had always been a lovable! nineteen summers, whose troubles were com- 


character, but now that the trials of life were! mencing, sat talking pleasantly with the 
woman of fifty-three, whose character, 














pressing so heavily upon her, causing her to 
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chastened by a life of sorrow, was like the 
flower which when crushed yields the 
sweetest perfume. 

Caroline retired to rest early, feeling much 
better ; her cold was giving way to the simple 
remedies applied by the housekeeper, and 
her excitement had been soothed by the 
gentle words of her friend. 

Mrs. Dormer quickly discovered that Caro- 


line as yet knew nothing of her own loss of} 


fortune, nor of the terrible result to her 
father’s economy ; in fact, she had been all 
her life too much accustomed to the comforts 
which money provides to appreciate its value, 
she had still a home and friends,—what did 
she want of riches ? 

Mrs. Tremerton had so often placed before 
her eyes the fact that her fortune would 
secure her any husband, that she had learnt 
to look upon all gentlemen who paid her 
attentions as fortune-hunters. Edward Dor- 
mer had not escaped from this idea in her 
mind ; the time came when she knew him too 
well to so misjudge him. 

But when in her anger against Edward 
Dormer, Mrs. Tremerton had broken her 
promise to Sir Henry by revealing the ar- 
rangement made between him and Lord 
Clairville, Caroline’s heart was drawn towards 
the young earl, who for her sake, and to win 
her love, could make such efforts to retrieve 


his character. ‘He must really love me,” she | 


had said to herself. And now, no thought of 
losing him through the failure of Tremerton’s 
bank ever occurred to her mind, but a new 
fear had arisen; with all his determination 
to please Sir Henry and win his daughter, 
was he still as Edith said, a sceptic? and 
could she with her newly awakened sense 
of the value of religion—could she marry an 
infidel ? 

These had been the thoughts of the past 
few weeks ; now her greatest anxiety arose 
from the unknown movements of Mrs. Tre 
merton. 

Mrs. Hartwell got her into bed quickly that 
evening. She feared lest a chill should renew 
the cold, but after she had left the room Caro- 
line called Mrs. Dormer to her bedside, and 
with the timid reserve so usual to deep feeling 
on religious subjects, she said in a low voice 
and with an averted and blushing face,— 

“Mrs. Dormer, when you have read a 
chapter, will you pray for me and dear grand- 
mamma ?” 

Choking with emotion Mrs. Dormer readily 
promised to comply. She was not likely to 
refuse such a request from the once thought- 
less Caroline Trevor. 





CHAPTER XXXV.—MOTHER AND SON. 


| ‘THE two gentlemen reached London Bridge 
| by the Continental train at about three o’clock 
lon the day after that described in the last 
chapter. : 

“Then we part here for the present,” said 
|Sir Henry, as Lord Clairville hailed a cab to 
take him to Euston Square. 

“Yes,” he replied, “ my mother is not well. 
}I had a letter from her in Paris, and I fear 
\she does not state the worst, for she is not 
one to complain without reason.” 

“Go at once, then, my dear Clairville, by 
be means. I am thankful for your company 
(so far. My first business will be to see Mr. 
| Thornton, therefore I shall remain in town 
| to-night, and wend my way to Trevor Court 
|to-morrow. I hope you will find Lady Clair- 
| ville better,” he said, as they shook hands. 

“T trust so, but unless she is worse than I 
anticipate, expect to see me in a day or two,” 
he said, as the cab moved. Then Sir Henry 
jumped into another vehicle and was driven 
to Fenchurch Street. 

Lady Clairville had been, as her son con- 
jectured, suffering far more than she allowed 
him to suppose. The telegram from Folke- 
stone, giving notice of his arrival, had painfully 
excited her, even while she joyfully anticipated 
seeing him. 

She lay on a sofa near the fire, watching 
the sun set behind the Welsh hills, and think- 
ing that he would soon set for the last time to 
her, with a dread of death occasioned by her 
mistaken creed. 

“ How do I know I am one of the elect?” 
she said; “and if I am not, there is no hope 
for me: and my son, my Arthur, how can I 
‘endure to think of him as a child of perdi- 
| tion ? and yet if I am elected to be saved, and 
| he is not, ought I to lovehim? He is acting 
| rightly in paying his debts, but what are works 
| without faith ? and then he is incited to this 

by his love for Caroline Trevor, a thoughtless, 
worldly girl, whose grandmother shocked me 
by her want of refinement and ignorance of 
religion.” 

“And they tell me the bank has failed and 
| Caroline is penniless. Is not this a judgment 
upon them, as much as my husband’s death 
was a judgment upon me for ‘marrying an 
| unconverted man ?” 

And so this lady, so gentle in her natural 
character, tortured herself and ruined her 
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| him as a God of vengeance. She forgot the 
{words of St. Paul, “Whom the Lord loveth 








health by her painfully mistaken notions of | 
the character of God. She thought only of | 
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He receiveth.” Even now, as she lay mourning 
over her son as doomed to be lost, a pitying 
Father was sending him home to soothe and 
sustain his dying ‘mother, by pointing her to} 
the love, not the vengeance of that God| 
“who so loved the world that He spared not | 
His own Son, but gave Him up for us all.” 
The sun sank behind the hills—the twilight 
deepened into night, the servants lighted the 
lamp and closed the shutters, and then in 
the stillness sounded the wheels of a carriage, 
and the mother knew her son was come. 
Never through the few remaining months 


of her life did Lady Clairville forget that | 


meeting. 

“‘ Mother,” said Arthur, as with hasty but 
faltering step he crossed the room and stood 
beside her, “I was not prepared to see you 
like this.” Then he stooped and kissed her 
tenderly—she held out her wasted hand. 

“* Arthur, I know I am dying, but my latter 
days are saddened by thinking about your 
future as well as my own.” 

“Dearest mother,’—and the young man 
sank on his knees by her side,—“ I did not 
intend to touch upon this subject so soon, 
but if it will make you happy to know that I 
have learnt to love 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to hope 
for salvation through Him alone, let me tell 
you at once.” 

She raised herself and looked at him with 
dilated eyes. ‘“ Myson,” she said, “do you 
really believe that you are one of the elect?” 

“ Mother, the answer to that question is 
hidden with the decrees of God. It would 
be presumption in me to wish or desire to 
know what He in his wisdom has thought 
fit to conceal, 
that ‘ He willeth not the death of the sinner,’ 
and that ‘He desireth all men to come to 
repentance. I read of His love, His 
tenderness, His compassion, and that as a 
Father ‘ He pitieth them that fear Him,’ and 
can I doubt ?” 

For a few seconds Lady Clairville lay 
perfectly still, then she looked up at Arthur, 
who had risen, and startled him by exclaiming | 
with abrupt earnestness, ‘‘ Arthur, my son, 
what has changed you so? Where did you| 
learn all this? Has God heard my prayer 
at last ?” she said. 

** Mother, if you prayed for me, I trust} 
your prayers are heard, by-and-bye when you | 


have become more composed I ‘will tell you| 


all—and now here is your tea and some- 
thing substantial for myself which I ordered 
as I came in.” 


He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom | 


and fear the God and | 


it is enough for me to read | 


| journey,” said his mother in a tone of self- 
| reproach, “ and I have kept you talking.” 
| “Qh, I’m all right” he said, “and now I’m 
come home you must cheer up; I hope I have 
| learnt that real religion should never make us 
melancholy or unhappy.” 
| Lady Clairville sighed, but Arthur made no 
‘farther remark ; he waited upon her, carried 
‘the tea and toast to her with his own hands, 
and then commenced the story of his travels, 
till at last, as he rang for her maid she said, 
'“ Arthur, you have made me happier to- 
night than I have been for years, and I do 
think I shall sleep better.” 
| “JT am so glad,” he said, assisting her 
|to rise, indeed he would have carried her 


‘|up stairs, but she refused his help, and with 


an affectionate “ Good-night” he returned 
to the library, and leaning back in a reclining 
|chair by the fire gave himself up to serious 
| thoughts. 

His love for Caroline Trevor had lost none 
|of its devotion, but in everything else he 
‘had changed, and her position was changed 
also, instead of being an heiress to a fortune 
/in her own right, and the possessor of thou- 
sands at her father’s death, she was now 
literally penniless. What was that to him, 
| with his £12,000 a year? He was as ready 
to marry Caroline Trevor as when he asked 
for her in Sir Henry’s study. Indeed, the 
recollection that this would prove his true 
affection for her filled his heart with a thrill 
of joy. And yet one fear made itself felt. 
Had se changed or was she still the thought- 
less, lively g girl who would turn off all attempts 
on his part to speak of his deep love witha 
joke? What if he brought to his home a 
wife whose careless indifference to religion 
would break his mother’s heart! 

Arthur Lord Clairville could answer none 
of these questions to his own satisfaction, 
and at length he determined to go the next 
day to Trevor Court and ascertain the truth 
for himself. Then tired out with excitement 
and fatigue, he sought his chamber, and was 
soon enjoying that dreamless sleep which so 
seldom outlasts youth. 

Early after breakfast next morning he sent 
| for his steward, and ordering his horse went 
| round the estate, stopping here and there to 
| talk to an old servant or labourer on a farm 

near, winning golden opinions wherever he 
went. 

“What a fine, noble-looking gentleman 
}my lord have grown to be sure!” said the 
| groom as he led his horse away to the stables, 
| “and he speaks so gentle like. What with his 


“You must be tired and faint with yout 
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he is not like the same man.” 

“ Heisnot twenty-five yet,” said the gardener 
to whom the groom expressed his opinion, 
“but he’s a finer man than the old lord his 
father, and I remember him well.” 

“ Nash says he was a-talking religion with 
my lady last evening, and then afterwards he 
was so cheerful and pleasant it did her lady- 
ship good ; but lor, I’m afraid she ain’t long for 
this world.” 

Meanwhile, Lord Clairville, on re-entering 
the house found his mother up and lying en 
the sofa, though it was scarcely twelve o’clock. 
He talked pleasantly to her for a few minutes, 
then he said,— 


“Tam going to leaye you again for a few | 


days, mother,” he said. ‘“ You know I have 
to claim my wife, and I must not neglect 
her.” 

“Ts it still to be Caroline Trevor?” she 
said. ‘Some one told me she had lost all 
her fortune by the failure of a bank ; not that 


forsake Caroline Trevor.” 
“ When are you going ?” she asked. 
“To-day, by the two o’clock express. I 


have some business in town which will detain 
me there to-night, and to-morrow I shall go to 


Trevor Court.” 
“Luncheon is ready, sir,” said Nash. 


“* Good-bye, dearest mother, this is a flying 
visit, but I hope to settle down quietly very 


soon, and you will get well again and happy 
when you have a lively young daughter-in-law 
to soothe and entertain you.” 

Lady Clairville shook her head, but as her 
son left the room she prayed, yet in fear 
that even prayer could not avert some ter- 
rible judgment still hanging over her and 
those belonging to her. 





HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


AT a quarter to one Brother and Sister F—— 
and I met, according to agreement, at Pastor 
Sudermanns, or as the Mennonites would say, 
Lehrer (teacher) Sudermanns. His is the 
next farm to Herr R's, lying back from the 
road, quite in the midst of gardensand fields. 

Herr S—— and his wife received me at 
the house door, or rather on the gallery before 
it. He isa fine, stalwart, venerable-looking 
man, she a kindly, comfortable woman, 
gifted with the embonpoint which these hos- 


pitable people seem to have inherited from | 
their Dutch ancestors, as they have their love | 


of the lowlands. They seem everywhere to 
settle in the plains. Even in Russia, where 


so many have emigrated of late on account of | 
the new laws, they chose an inferior lowland | 
tract in preference to the fertile stretch. of | 


table-land offered them by the Government. 
My hosts led me into a spacious hall upon 
which several doors abutted, and I was shown 
into a pretty sitting-room, with red pine 
ceiling, crossed by fine beams of the same. 
These never fail here. Wood is not spared 
in the buildings. Furniture is only in such 
quantity as is really needed. Chairs, a sofa, 


a table with flaps to put up at meal-time, and | year’s stock. 


round the wall several firmly made wardrobes 
| of red pine and ash, are the usual contents 

of a room. The ash furniture I like very 
jmuch. It is ahandsome well-grained wood, 
| which looks almost like oak. One of the 
| parsonage windows was shaded by an old 
| oak tree that counts some hundred years—at 
| all events,as many as the house isold. The 
| settlement dates three hundred years back, 
| to the time when the emigration from Holland 
took place. 

‘The hausfrau sat down to dinner in a 
large apron, and quietly slipped into the 
kitchen between the courses. Sister F—— 
'and I occupied the places of honour on the 
sofa ;—more honourable than agreeable, for 
one has firstly to edge one’s self between 
sofa and table, at the risk of jolting over 
| soup, or sauce, or wine; then one finds that 
one sits too low, and next that one cannot 
get within comfortable distance of one’s plate. 
‘The first thing offered was a mould of warm 
rice, of which each person took a portion, 
| over which broth was then poured. A plate 
| of cut-up bouilli was passed round, and then 


}a dish of very small potatoes, still of last 


This olla podrida was very 





whiskers and his beard and his manly ways, | I should wish you to change on that account, 
' but Arthur, my son, with your new principles 
could you bear to marry an irreligious wife ?” 
“Mother,” he replied earnestly, “1 have 
prayed day and night that I might be pre- 
served from such a calamity, but I cannot 
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good and savoury, with almost as much | cordial “ Lehrer” himself might have been 
flavour about it as Meg Merrilies’ famous} the farmer, and the kindly frau, still wearing 
kettle of soup. {the now almost obsolete close black Men- 
A course of roast veal followed, and then | nonite cap, bright, motherly, and ever busy, 
the good /rau placed on the table two shallow | on hospitable thoughts intent, represented a 
bowls filled with a sort of apple fool or| farmer’s wife of pleasantest type. ‘The child- 
custard, from which, when their visitors had|ren were neat and clean, but by no means 
helped themselves to as much as they would, | decked out for company. The boys—big, 
our hosts ate in turn, dipping their spoons | frank-looking lads, were in their dark woollen 
neatly into the bowls as they stood. _Under| shirt sleeves. The eldest daughter—a sweet, 
ordinary circumstances the guests would have | modest girl of some seventeen summers, was 
dipped in with them, but we, being strangers | occupied in the neat-handed process of turn- 
and foreigners, were not expected to do this. | ing out delicate golden gaufires, which, heart- 
Here it is the general custom, and is carried | shaped, and five in a circle, looked like an 
out with Oriental simplicity and neatness,| overgrown clover leaf. They were served 
looking neither untidy nor disagreeable ; yet “hot and hot,” fresh from the fire, and passed 
I never could bring myself to join in such a|round the long coffee-table again and again, 
dish, I am sure. Bread and butter was|the most delicate and delicious of food, 
offered as a final course, as cheese is with us, | accompanied by plates of light pastry, and 
and then glasses of excellent home-made|cups of fragrant hot coffee with frothing 
wine were brought in on a small tray of| boiled cream in tall brown pitchers, till all 
burnished brass, which might have served as| were more than satisfied, and the sweet, well- 
a mirror. The wine was strong and pleasant-| risen cinquefoils, a masterpiece of bakery, 
flavoured, like a /égueur of pine-apple, but} began to be left untouched. Then the fair 
its only ingredients were white currants and | young maker appeared at the door between 
sugar,—so said the fraw. The colour was a| kitchen and house-place, and saw that her 
bright clear amber. work was done. ‘Tongues wagged fast, and 
After dinner we walked in the garden, and | conversation waxed eager, the ladies worked 
Herr S told me about the Russian Men-|and knitted, without getting much done. 
nonites, whom he has visited, and among | The gentlemen sat apart as yesterday, all but 
whom he has relations. The new Govern-|one or two, who were entangled amongst 
ment order about serving in the army has not | their womenkind. Herr G—— was called 
only caused a considerable emigration in the| to come and sit near me, and answer the 
last two years, but also a split in the Church, | “learned questions” which brother F— 
for some of its members accept it freely, while | supposes me to be ina chronic state of wish- 
their brethren feel so strongly the other way/|ing to put. And then sister F—— got the 
that the two parties will not have their youths | colporteur to come and give us an account of 
baptized by each other. Uncle Wiebe, for) his doings, difficulties, and successes. He 
example (every one here is called uncle and | had been in the town for the festival, and had 
aunt), on whom we called yesterday, sent his | sold the whole of his wares. One old woman, 
young son to Dantzig to be prepared and}a Roman Catholic, whom he had addressed 
baptized by Prediger Manhardt, instead of by| near the door of the church, had expressed 
the stricter-thinking Lehrer S Thus | great delight at getting hold of a Testament. 
divisions and heartburnings exist even in this | If he had had them in Polish as well as 
happy-looking, peaceful-seeming little colony. German, he might have sold as many more, 
At three o’clock our hosts from the other} he said, as he had done. 
farm called for us in their comfortable wag-| Coffee over, we adjourned to the meadows— 
gonette, and we all drove, brother F | the gentlemen to the horses, the ladies to see 
following with the S ’s some four miles| the cows milked. They were pretty animals, 
off to another parsonage, Teacher Klassen’s,|some white with a tinge of salmon colour 
to coffee and supper. Here a large company | showing through, which is a sign of good 
was assembled to meet us—more than| breeding, and ears and muzzles as black as 
twenty guests, and contrary to the usual| polished jet. I was told that the number of 
comparison, a larger proportion of men than | rings on the horns show the age, a ring being 
of ladies. There was ample room for all in| added with every calf, which is generally 
the spacious farmhouse—for such it was to| every two years. The little Hannschen, a 
all intents and purposes. Allin and about it| fair little, rosy-cheeked boy of only two and 
and its inmates reminded me far more of a|a half, came toddling over the meadow all 
farmhouse than of a parsonage. ‘The hearty,|alone after his mother. He looked almost 
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an infant, in spite of his size, for he has/1n the patois. Curiously enough the children 
scarcely any hair on his little head, and what|do not speak it, but learn it as they grow 
he has is almost white. His complexion is) up. 
so clear and lovely that brother F—— called| At half-past seven we were summoned to 
it “ Milch und Blut,’—white as milk and red| supper. A short grace was said by the good 
as blood. He looked very pretty as he came | Lehrer with folded hands,— 
tumbling over the tall grass towards where “ Herr Gott, segne Speis und TIrank, in 
we stood. A little way off wasa boy herding | Jes Mamen. Amen.” 
a flock of pigs, and their squeaking, grunt-| Bless, Lord God, our food and drink, in 
ing, roly-poly young ones. Beyond lay afield | Jesu’s name. Amen. 
of golden rape in the full sunshine. Then hot stewed meat and potatoes were 
The milking over, we strolled or sat about | handed round, followed by plates of cut ham, 
the large pleasant garden, well stocked with | land gooseberry custard, to be eaten together 
gay flowers and fruit bushes, anda strawberry | I perceived that most of the company ‘ipped 
bed in full blossom. Sister F—— calls|into the dishes in friendly community. 
London pride “Jehovah's bliimchen,” (the | Glasses of milk and beer were handed round, 
Lord’s little blossom !) which struck me as a|and then Herr Glassen gave out a thanks- 
most singular contrast to the English name. | giving hymn; and said a short extempore 
There was much lamenting over the withered | prayer, commending all friends who were on 
appearance of a couple of valuable Spanish| their journeyings to God’s good keeping. 
cherry trees, which seem to have suffered from | Another hymn followed,—‘ /Ar lieben gaste, 
the long, severe winter. Snow lay on the| mr mussem scheiden.” 
ground from the commencement of December | “We must part, loved guests. ” This he 
to February, never thawing except very|gave out line by line, in such a voice full of 
slightly, to freeze again immediately, and | feeling, that the tears forced their way to 
then be again snowed upon, making the) several eyes. At the close, according to the 
sleighing better than ever, but causing other-| custom here, every one gave a hand to his 
wise much inconvenience. The ice was so/next neighbour, saying, “ Gesegnete Mahi- 
thick and firm that heavy waggons passed | ze7¢ /”—May the meal be blessed! 
over the Nogat, instead of crossing by the; This was the break- -up. Some of the party 
ridge; and there was a permanent sledgeway had far to go. Horses’ feet began to be 
down the centre of the Mottlau, which was | heard in the court, and carriages were being 
covered with skaters of all kinds and classes.| put to. By and by it was our turn. Weil 
When the spring sun begins to melt the snow | wrapped up, and with many a warm hand- 
on the summits of the Carpathian Mountains, ‘shake and kiss, leave was taken of this 
then the Vistula and its feeders bring their | hospitable family. The good Lehrer thanked 
increased waters to swell the Nogat, and an | me for the honour I had done them, while I 
overflow results, which floods the “cellars and | thanked him for his kindly reception. We 
lower apartments of the little old houses of | were helped into the carriage, and tucked in 
Marienburg which line the banks. Formerly | by himself and his wife, and were off. The 
it used to break through the dam, and rush | glorious setting sun was full in view, all 
over fields and meadows, doing much injury, | cri and gold. I enjoyed the cross- 
but of late years the dam has been raised | country drive immensely, in spite of the jolts 














and strengthened so as to stem the torrent. | and shakes over ruts and holes, which made 
The gentlemen having at length subsided | Sister F—— screw up her eyelids, and caused 
on to their own beds to smoke under the| Brother F—— to look round from his seat 


shadow of the eaves, and the ladies having | on the box, withm any a query as to “whether 
taken up their quarters on a couple of bowery | |that was the way we drove in London 
garden seats, where the gnats and small flies/ streets.” 

were the only annoyance, a great deal of} Kojschinski lay quiet and still in the shade. 
Filatt-Deutsch was chattered. Questions as| There lives the elder of the flock to which 
to the cost per ell of each other’s gowns alter-| Caldowe and its farms belong. Each con- 
nated with sympathetic remarks upon spots on | gregation is served by an elder with several 
each other’s cap-ribbons, and histories of the | “ Teachers” or preachers, who in turn take 
children’s last ailments. Every nowandthen| the Sunday services. They are chosen by 
they remembered that I could not understand | the congregation, and perform these duties 
much of their Paf/, and that Sister F——| without any salary, on which account it is 
hates it, and then they spoke good German/| those who are well-to-do who are usually 
for a time, but the tongues went more freely | selected for the office. 
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The Elder is elected from among the older|and HerrS read some pieces aloud. Then 
“Teachers.” He performs marriages and /|a discussion arose somehow as to the reason 
baptisms, and administers the Holy Com-| why negroes are black, and the good Tante 
munion to all the congregation twice in the| placed a’ bulky “General History of the 
year. Next Sunday is one of the half-yearly| World” in my hands, and I had a hunt 
communion days, otherwise we were to have | through its pages, resulting in just what I 
stayed that I might be present at a Mennonite | expected, namely, the information that all 
service, but it was thought that on this/ attempts at finding an origin for their dark 
particular Sunday it would not clo, as all who|skins have tended but to strengthen the 
are present partake, while the Elder says in| obvious supposition that climate and the 
administering, “ Let none stretch forth his| mixing of races brought it about by degrees ; 
hand who is not one of us,” or words to that} further than which nothing can be said. 
effect. |Then we talked of missionary matters,—for 

June 9.—In spite of the sunset, the morn-/ although the Mennonites have no missions 
ing proved hopelessly wet. Fires were lighted, | of their own, they are interested in the cause 
Fido, the dog, lay by the stove unwilling to|in general. Then we returned to riddles ; 
move, and the children came home from/and aunt D—— put to me a Latin one, a 
school dripping. The golden and black} most capital puzzle, which I will give you 
birds that have built in the great chestnut | with its solution. You will see that the 
tree flew heavily from branch to branch, their | first two lines are read by the insertion of 
bright feathers all drenched and sullied. Even | super. 














Herr R—— was kept in from the farm. He| “© quid tua te 
sat in the window recess with a book, while | he hie: the-ebit 
Frau R and Fraulein Annchen, sister | ra ra ra 
F—— and I drew round the table with our | es et in 
knitting and work. Sister F—— led me to| eri wea 


speak of my Indian life, the up-country| 


journey, and our home on the Himalayas, | Rightly taken it makes this aphorism,— 


which interested them all very much. Herr! “*O superbe! quid superbis ! 
R—— brought out an excellent atlas, and roe. tess te superabit. 
traced out the places as I mentioned them. | carta salenae (entail 
At twelve we dined. Moulds of corn-flower | ibis (i twice.) ” 


with . iy hor cherry sauce ag Isn’t that good? I may as well give you 
opened the repast. hen came a couple of| } r 
dishes of Lis roast mutton, with rich fat| the translation, although perhaps you will 

P yy. %_ 7, | tell me I need not affront you by doing that. 
gravy, and bowls of potatoes. This suited me 


better than the first course, all but the fat.|/¢ S— 

However, that could be avoided, as the gravy | O : . 

was in an ingenious tureen with two spouts, | FF ah ren overcome thee. 
marked maigre and §745. If you liked fat | And to earth thou wilt go.” 


you poured from one, if not, from the other. | . 
fates cal across " odd diet in different | After this had been puzzled over and found 
, | out, chiefly, I must confess, by myself—for the 


countries. We had pork pickled in vinegar | company, Teacher included, mustered but 
, « , ec 


for supper to-night, the first mouthful of | little Latin,—Prediger S—— gave us a mot, 


which was a surprise by no means agree |which I thought a very good one, and 


able ; and yesterday we had for dinner slices | practical too. We can head our note-books 


of cold ham smothered in cream sauce. The| with it when next we make a walking tour in 


people half live on ham, they say, here, and} Calteethind + —~ 


**O proud one! how proud thou art ! 


pickled geese is considered a dainty. «Wer reisen will 

At three o’clock the carriage was brought | Der schweig fein still, 
round, and we started for the town, to a| Halt festen schritt, 
coffee-drinking at Tante Dickmanns. A| Nehm’ nicht viel mit ! 
widowed sister of her own, her old mother, | ‘«Keep your tongue still, 
her young daughter, and a bright young) Ye who travel will ; 


. { recerve , eve ral 
sister who looked scarcely older than the) Preserve an even gait, 
And carry little weight. 


daughter, together with the S——-s, the | 


R——s, and ourselves, made up the party. | At half-past seven came the usual meal of 

After coffee, Frau D—— brought out albums| tea and cold meats, bread and butter and 

and picture-books, and riddles and proverbs ;| Kénigsberger ; and then we all cloaked and 
Vv. 2R 
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muffled up for the drive home, for it was 
quite cold again. The leave-takings were 
véry affectionate, for we were not to meet 
again, our departure being fixed for the 
morrow. HerrS came over very politely 
before dinner next day to wish me good-bye, 
and at one o'clock we left the pleasant Men- 
nonite farm, where I had* been really very 
happy, and of which, and its gentle kindly 
inmates, I shall always preserve an affectionate 
and warm remembrance. 
me a kiss when we were once more in her 
own little room in the Moravian house, and 
said, “Welcome to Dantzig again ;’ and the 
little bird Miétzchen called out loudly, 





greet me. 





Sister F—— gave | 


originally all of polished oak, but were white- 
washed before the siege, to save them from 
the hands of the invaders, They have since 
been scraped and varnished. The varnishing 
might have been left out, I think, with advan- 
tage. The communion-table is considered a 
curiosity. It is of carved oak, thickly gilt 
all over, heavily sculptured in alto-relief, and 
the top chased in an intricate pattern. Mr. 
L has much improved the outer appear- 
ance of the building by having the old-fa- 





| shioned, square, small-paned windows taken 


Sunday.—It rained in streams all night and | 


all the early morning. 
to the English service in the Street of the 
Holy Ghost. The church is really the upper 
part of a house; but it is arranged and fur- 
nished quite ecclesiastically, and dates as far 
back as 1703. From that time till 1807 it 
was served by a succession of English clergy- 
men appointed by the Bishop of London. 


I went out at eleven | 


“sweet, sweet,” in his most joyful tones to | held the evening service. 


out, and tall Gothic ones of stained glass put in. 

As Brother L is still absent, on a 
preaching tour, the “ helping ” Brother K-———- 
Sister F—— asked 
him and his wife in to supper afterwards. He 
is a large leather-merchant, and they had a 
long romance to tell concerning a young 
apprentice of his who, it seems, has been 
secretly engaged for a whole year to some 
Dantzig girl who belongs to the society. As 
he had always been particularly steady and 
domesticated, eating with them, walking with 





|them, and sitting with them, and suddenly 
| began to disappear and to spend his evenings 


The consul and his family had their seat | 


there, and the port being much frequented by 
merchant ships, many English sailors attended 
as well as English residents. However, 
when the war broke out and Bonaparte 
threatened invasion, and a siege appeared 
imminent, the minister then in charge fled 
with his family to Scotland, and from 1807 
till 1844 the English flock remained without 
a pastor, except once for a few months, when 
a Mr. Tucker took charge. Thus the Church 
of England families became absorbed in the 
Lutheran congregations, for perforce their 
children had been baptized and confirmed 
by the Lutheran clergy, and in due time many 
had intermarried with Germans. When Mr. 
Lawrence came to Dantzig in 1844, he found 
not only the church itself in mins, with the 
roof ready to fall in, but the whole congre- 
gation scattered and lost. The house in which 
the church is situated was purchased, in 1703, 
by the Crown for that purpose. It has been 
handsomely restored under Mr. L- ——’s super- 
intendence. The lower floor contains a spa- 
cious vestry and rooms for the sacristan ; 
a broad staircase leads to the chapel above, 
which occupies all that floor and the next, 
which was broken through to give it loftiness. 
I doubt whether one would find a house of 
the present day able to support on its second 
floor the massive oak pews and pulpit, with 
its heavy sounding-board, the reading-desk, 
and other weighty fittings. These were 


lest he had got into bad company. 


out, they became anxious, and had misgivings 
How- 
ever, at length the secret was out, the girl 
apparently having refused to keep it any 
longer, threatening to give him her hand, 
that is, shake hands with him before Brother 

“And then,” said she, “you may get red 
in the face !” 

This was, indeed, a very terrible threat in a 
German maiden’s mouth, for it is not custom- 
ary for young women to shake hands with a 
youth unless plighted to him. 

I have been asking Sister F——when the 
Dantzig Moravian Society was first formed. 
She says it dates as far back as 1741, when 
Count Zinzendorf visited the place and held 
a prayer meeting with a little company of 
earnest souls who kept up their union ever 
after among themselves, a brother coming 
over every now and then to visit them, “con- 
firming them in the faith.” For many years, 
when this little congregation and its followers 
had dwindled down to only eight individuals, 
an old decrepit cobbler still held the weekly 
prayer meeting in his poor room, firmly 
believing that one day the members would 
number more again, and that some efficient 
teacher would be sent to live and labour among 


them. And so indeed at length it happened. 
In 1853, a brother was appointed to Dant- 
zig by the elders of the Moravian Church, 


but cholera carried him off in three months, 
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| 3rother F—-— succeeded him. He found, he | chose, of filling their posts and becoming 
| says, the soil prepared. However that may Burgermeisterinn. This power ceased, how- 
be, he has sown diligently on it for sixteen , ever, in 1481. 
years. ‘The society now numbers about fifty; There is a curious picture of the 
brothers and sisters, while many more attend | Hussite times when, in 1461, Pancrazius 
the services in the Prayer Hall. Klemna, a Hussite minister, was imprisoned 
June %2.—I have been over the old Rath-}in Dantzig by the Roman Catholics. His 
Haus. It has a very beautiful tower and a/| followers, with the burgomaster at their head, 
magnificent spiral oak staircase, every balus- | are represented as demanding his release, 
ter of which represents a richly carved|spear and bow in hand; and he is just 
fizure. The building was founded in 1421, being pushed towards them with a fierce look 
and the whole is rich in carved oak furniture | of hatred by the old robed and mitred Roman 
of the same date. ‘The oaken panels of the} Catholic bishop. Another old picture repre- 
walls are covered with oil frescoes, the col- | sents Christ instructing Peter concerning the 
ours of which are still brilliant. ‘They repre-| tribute-money, the background being Dantzig 
sent chiefly the earlier Biblical incidents, |instead of Jerusalem! Another, which in- 
and one large one gives Noah and his family, terested me more than either, is Dantzig three 
and the animals entering the ark in pairs./ hundred years ago. There are the grass- 
There is an old clock, the gift of Gustavus | grown slopes of the ramparts just the same as 
Adolphus, and a very curious and ingenious | now; a fine old coach drawn by three horses, 
almanack carved in a small panel, and beset which was the z7w chic of the day, is just 
with the signs of the zodiac. By means of two driving through the massive stone-faced Hohe 
small moveable pegs in ivory, the almanack lhor, while in the foreground is a group of 
can be set to any year for ever, one marking richly dressed burghers in the slashed hose, 
x The | ruffs, and frills of the time. One of the 
doors of this hall is of oak, a foot and a half 
in thickness, carved on either side in alto- 
relief. It is three hundred years old. It was 


the days and the other the months. 
following inscription in gold is set above :— 


‘* Time is passing, 


ae yogi iad brought here a few years ago from the 

man, do rignt, 4 

O fear thy God.” so-called Adam and Eve house. It repre- 
‘ sents on the one panel Satan endeavouring 


In the judgment hall the table is of ebony, {to strangle our first parents with snakes, and 
inlaid with brass and mother-of-pearl, with a/| the angel above delivering them; while on 
slab of dark red granite in the centre. _An the other they stand free, acknowledging 
inscription running round the edge reminds their salvation in grateful mutual embrace. 
the accuser that “‘ He who blames is not with-| The hall itself is supported upon a single 
out blame.” Here an antique clock signifi-| slender granite shaft, the arches springing 
cantly strikes every minute as it passes. A palm-shape from it as at Marienburg ; and 
curious old fireplace—in those days open | over the chief entranceis inscribed the Dantzig 
grates like our own seem to have been in| motto, “Mec temere, nec timide”—Neither 
use—is surmounted by a fine piece of oak} rash nor timid. In one of the churches there 
alto-relief, representing Abraham preparing is a wide open fire place, of which the story 
to sacrifice Isaac. Anangel stays the sword, is told that a burgomaster’s wife concealed 
and points to a horned ram in a thicket,| herself in it behind a screen while the 


while the wood blazes réady for the offering. | Council was debating whether or not to de- 
Above this again is the figure of a man liver up Dantzig to the Russians in 1734. 
emptying a very heavy sack of gold, which he | Just as it was decided to do so she cried out, 
The same figure is} ‘* Never more shall that take place !” at which 
doors of the hall, | unexpected cry they were so much alarmed 
it in those days the | that they altered their decision and the town 
ed. One of the pictures which rather 


bears on his shoulders. 
-repeated over one of the 
the interpretation being th: 
money was brought into the town treasury | was saved. 
in sacks. Those were the times when the} amused me represents a trial of might and 
merchant-princes of Dantzig bore the title of | right between a husband and wife. The 
patrician. Sculptured on the stonework of| manner was, even so late as the sixteenth 
the facade are fasces and hatchets in imitation | century, when two people fell out about 
of the Roman insignia, and within are many | anything, for the accused and accuser to fight 
portraits of the old patricians, and of the| it out before the court, and the stronger of 
burgomasters with their wives, who, at their) the two was acquitted. In this case the 
had the privilege, if they | woman seems to have gained the cause ; but 
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perhaps, as Brother F suggests, that is the | medallions above. Over the fire-place is the 
painter’s politeness. The walls of this room! motto, “ Deo et Die.” 
are of the finest marqueterie, forming finished; While on the subject of interiors I must 
pictures of landscapes, flowers, and fruit.| give first and foremost rank to the house of || 
When the French attacked the town these; Herr Kupferschmidt in the Brietgasse. It || 
were all washed with a stone-grey wash to goes by the name of “ /m Lachs”—a small 
conceal their value. There is a strong iron sculptured salmon being the sign over the 
safe in the wall, which was known to contain door. This house dates from 1681, and here 
several treasures, but the keys had been lost! since 1698 has the famous secret of the 
sight of, and there were forty-two locks to be) distillation of the famous Dantzig Gold-water 
undone before it could be opened. No been kept and profited by. A goodly profit 
forcing or picking availed at all. Two years’ indeed, if one may judge from the costly 
passed, and still all efforts proved useless.| collection of articles of virtu which the 
The burgomaster had the wall removed, and | possessor has brought together here, and 
they got at the safe’s contents from the back. | which he is most kindly ever ready to show 
New keys were then fitted to the ingenious to admirers and connoisseurs. There is 
locks, but they are so intricate, and there is! antique furniture so handsome that it puts all 
so much secret turning of screws and pulling | present refinement of art to shame ; wrought 
out of buttons, that it takes an hour to get | silver of the cunningest workmanship ; most 
the safe either opened or locked, and so it is} delicate old porcelain and Gobelin tapestry, 
no longer used. one piece of which it takes two whole years to 
The most curious picture in this apartment| weave ; ivory carvings as. intricate as any 
is that of a man looking through a half-open| from China or Japan, and steel mirrors clear 
window, his hand resting on the sill. The/as the clearest plate glass, with many a gem 
perspective is remarkable. The head and|of painting and ancient jewellery,—a very 
face seem really to protrude. The saying is,| museum of curiosities. 
that his portrait was thus taken as a pun-| /ume 13.—I have had a morning's wander- 
ishment, because he was discovered eaves-| ing by myself, looking up the old signs on the 
dropping at one of the councils. Opposite} houses. Sometimes they are over the doors 
to him is another painting of a burgher pass-| like Herr Kupferschmidt’s Zachs, sometimes 
ing through the partly opened door of the| they are mounted prominently on the gables. 
council chamber, his finger laid upon his| There are stags, and dogs, and birds, and 
lips to signify that what is heard within may | angels, and all sorts of things; and I suppose 
not be repeated. in the olden times these answered in place of 
Sister F——— met me at the Rath-Haus, and| the modern more practical but also more 
took me to see an old houseonthe Lange Mar-! prosaic number. Perhaps even the pews in 
ket, which still contains a good deal of the| church were known as “St. Peter and the 
richness and comfort combined which are| Key Pew,” or “ The Seat of St. George and 
ascribed to the dwellings of the Dantzig mer-| the Dragon,” for these and many such signs 
chant-princes. The landing was of marble} may still be found on some of the old oak 
mosaic, the doors of carved oak, the walls} pews in the Marien Kirche. In the old 
skilfully painted in panels. The rooms were| Roman Catholic Church in the Johannisgasse 
en suite, and the whole had an air of well-| there is some very beautiful wood sculpture in 
to-do elegance and taste. Of course many/| a series of panels on either side of the chancel. 
of the handsome houses have been dis-| The oak is richly coloured to the life, the 
mantled of both painting and carving ; even | backgrounds black. Those panels that were 
the stone facades taken down and sold.| destroyed have lately been newly executed 
Numbers have been turned into shops, and| here. The work is of a superior kind, in fact, 
others divided and subdivided, so that what| most excellent, yet it does not come up to 
once made a brilliant whole can now be| the delicate detail of the olden time. What 
made out but piecemeal, or discovered is the reason of this ? Is it want of power or 
only in dark corners. We were shown one| of patience ? or is it that we have not time 
room behind a grocer’s shop, which is said| or means ? The backgrounds of these three 
to be in its old original condition. Oil paint-| new pieces are plain, while the others are 
ings entirely cover ceiling and walls, except | filled in all over with fine elaborate work, so 
where asmall, richly carved panel ee that not a pin’s point of space can have 
a cupboard. The paintings represent the} escaped the master’s hand. I wonder. so 
trial, passion, and resurrection of our Lord,| often why foreign ironwork should be so 
with a series of mythological subjects in| much more elegant than the English in design, 
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two ladies who were drinking coffee at a little 
table close by. They nudged each other, and 
looked quickly at me, whom they evidently 
took for a princess in disguise. 

On the way home we visited two or three 
more curious old Dantzig interiors. Here 
we found a bit of whilom palatial decoration 
in the dark murky atmosphere of a Dier- 
quirls and whirligigs surmount pinnacles and} Schank; there again some beautiful carving 
gables. quite lost and unheeded at the end of a linen- 

June 14.—I am in a great excitement, for a| draper’s shop, while all up the dark narrow 
letter marked ‘ C/o’ arrived yesterday, just as } staircase were curious bits of figure sculpture, 
I returned from my ramblings, pressing me | still partly gilt. In a hairdresser’s saloon we 
warmly to come at once to Berlin to be|found a magnificent ceiling and window- 
present at the entry of the troops on Friday. | frame, once picked out with blue and gold, 
It will be such an -historical event that, since | for it seems that in the olden days ail this 
it seems feasible and possible, I would not|oak carving was painted and gilt, which 
miss it for a great deal; yet my friends here appears almost a pity, and yet one can fancy 
are so sorry to have my visit cut short, that I | that it looked very brilliant, besides being 
half hesitate. The tears stood in poor Sister | practically better on account of the light, for 
F——’s eyes as we talked it over after) these oak walls and ceilings are very dark, 
dinner (for I would not tell her before), and/ and so are the rooms that are covered with 
I believe I shall have to take an excursion! il paintings. They say that originally this 
ticket and come back to them! |was relieved by the panels or framework 

As soon as we had dined we went off to} between them being coloured and gilt, which 
the railway station to inquire about these, and| would make a difference. It is curious to 
it was settled I am to start at five a.m. to-| hear of the hundreds and thousands of thalers 
morrow. Then we talked no more about it, | which have been offered for these walls and 
for it was still undecided whether I could | ceilings, doors or window-frames, Many have 
return, and we were both a little sad. We} been carried off to Poland and England by 
took a pleasant walk to the Bischoffs Berg, on) collectors and dilettanti, In one house we 
the summit of which is a strong fortification} found a very curious staircase covered from 
in which many hundreds of French prisoners | top to bottom with small blue and white 
are still housed. Here we had an extensive’ Dutch tiles, each one having a different 
view, far over Dantzig with its bright red| landscape on it, or forming a part of some 
roofs, and quaint bulbous towers, and bristling} monster figure of a heathen deity—Jove, 
spires, across the so-called Dantziger werder, | Juno, Saturn, Neptune, with the angel 
a broad, flat, well-cultivated plain ; on the } Gabriel, curiously enough, in the midst of 
opposite side we looked over to the low|them. We came home through the great 
wooded hills by Dirschau. Below us, in a} deep-vaulted Hohe-Thor, formidable for 
little stream, on the banks of which stands a| strength and thickness of wall, and awe- 
pretty rural suburb of Dantzig, some women | inspiring with its heavy, clanking drawbridge 
were busy washing; gay little gardens ran} chains. It stands there just as it was hun- 
down to the water's edge, from which rustic dreds of years ago, and still tells in deep-cut 
bridges crossed to the cottages, whose windows | letters of gold that— 
were filled with flowers, and generally two or 
three young canaries. A large number of 


canaries are annually exported to Russia. 

We ordered coffee, at the foot of the} As we passed over the Place close by the old 

Bischoffs Berg, and while we were drink-| Benedictine church, beneath which lie the 
; ‘spacious vaults once filled with the good 


ing it, who should arrive but Brother iy g 
F——. Having returned an hour before wines of the monastery, Sister F—— told me 
from his travels, and hearing from Renate/ that it was there that the old cobbler, who 
where we might be found, he had fol- for so many years kept the Dantzig society 


lowed us. Sister F—— went to meet him|together, had dreamt that a Moravian Brii- 


and give him an embrace. 

proached me, saluting me 
manner as “Liebe Miladi,” 
excited visible commotion in the minds of! Mottlau waters. 


ours scarcely, in fact, having any designatall. In 
a shop I noticed a clock with a minute hand 
representing a snake with forked tongue, 
which appeared to undulate in very natural 
motion over the clock face. At a house door 
one sees a bell-pull composed ofa garland of 
leaves or flowers, a dolphin supports a com- 
mon pump-handle, and all sorts of airy little 





‘‘Justice and piety are the foundations of every 
kingdom.” 





Then he ap-| der Haus and chapel would once stand. In 
in his usual! his dream he saw, he said, the wood for the 


whereby he! building being brought thither from the 
Two little tumble-down 
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houses falling vacant on the Place just when 
the new chapel was being purchased, inquiry 
was made as to the price of the ground, but 
it proved too high. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, the house subsequently taken is not 
very far from the spot. 

June 14.—Dear me! to-morrow is the day 
for my long journey, and I have been in 


such an excitement at the idea of it, and all 
I am expecting to see and do, that I have 
ended in being quite ill. Sister F -— says, 
“« Shall I be able to go?” “Oh yes!” I reply, 
and I am to be called at half-past three. 
The train leaves at 5 a.m., and is due at 
Berlin at a quarter to 6 p.m. How I wish I 
were safely there ! 








MODEL 


WE are overpeopled ; the doctrines of Mal- 
thus are now becoming only too well proved, 
so far as our own “ tight little island ” is con- 
cerned ; and it becomes perfectly manifest 
that our surplus population must, if they mean 
to live at all, extract their livelihoods from 
some other soil less numerously inhabited. 
Our wealthiest can find nothing for their sons 
to do, seeing that every profession is crowded, 
every post multitudinously filled ; our trades- 
men encounter ruin through excessive com- 
petitions ; while many of the artisan class 
languish in compulsory idleness ; and as for 
the humblest and the poorest they are nor- 
mally at starvation point, and any change or 
effort for them must be one for the better. 


England should overflow into her colonies : | 


not accidentally and in retail, but wholesale 
and systematically. 

Why should she not herein take pattern of 
Greece ? Not indeed of this modern Hellas 
that shames and disappoints us, by ruining its 
bondholders and winking at its brigands ; but 
of that glorious old classical people to whom 
we have always owed so much educationally, as 
having cultivated our minds almost in thesame 
high ratio as that wherein Judza has elevated 
our spirits : why not emulate Magna Grecia 
in a large and enlightened scheme of National 
Colonization ? 

Look at the difference between our poor, 
rotten, starved, and overcrowded emigrant 
ships, flinging their unwelcome paupers 
(gathered by dozens from the Glasgow wynd, 
or the Berdmondsey alley) helplessly on some 
distant and inhospitable shore,—and then 
emptying this wretched mass of men, women, 
children, boxes, and 
that only want them gone, “ anywhere, any- | 
where, out of the world ” 





bundles on wharves 


| 


—and yonder old- | enough ; 


COLONIZATION. 


that has just landed on fertile but still un- 
peopled shores, forthwith to be established 
another Athens, Thebes, or Sparta, on the 
banks of the Midland Sea. They burn their 
galleys where they land, that no temptation 
may linger about such for any possible return 
to the old country. They proceed to build 
an initiatory Temple to “ the unknown God,” 
in those three rough tabular cromlech-stones 
that make Alpha the universal emblem of a 
first great cause; then, they parcel out a 
township, set a girdle of sentinel fastnesses 
against any possible invaders of their newly- 
adopted country (be these wild beasts or 
wilder men), and thus organise in Libya, 
Italia, or Hispania all the laws, trades, pro- 
fessions, and social grades familiar to them in 
their Mother State. 

Those old colonists of Magna Gracia 
brought at once a well-ordered band of 
artisans, soldiers, husbandmen, and mer- 
chants, under famous chiefs, and with wives 
and children, and all the joys and resources 
of home. We, however, fer contra, leave 
everything to right itself as in a fortuitous 
collection of atoms; and the unfortunate 
emigrant, individually helpless and with no 
one to look up to, or to act as guide, 
philosopher, or friend, too often starves six or 
ten thousand miles away from what he still 
calls home in the England he has left for 
ever, but is still weakly longing to return to : 
whereas, if systematically combined with 








| others they might win their great life-prize of 


plenty and prosperity at the ends of the 
earth. 

True it is that, somehow or other, our 
Anglo-Saxon obstinate individuality does 
succeed many times in settling itself sturdily 
but it is after the destruction of two 


time fleet of well- appointed galleys, full of | or three successive waves of immigration, 
orderly citizens, selected to be an army of| that the advancing host does manage to 
civilization for the founding of a new state, | secure conquest at ‘length, moves on like the 
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African ants, or Norway rats on travel, by | for it is manifest that any plethora oi the 
making bridges over the multitudinous bodies | more or less idling gentlemen element would 
of their martyred brethren. All this waste of | be'fatal from the beginning : hard-workers are 
individual calamity might easily be spared | wanted in a new country more than educated 
by better management; and our Model | thinkers; there must be, if possible, no drones 
Colony may here be well suggested as now | in the hive, but all should be working bees; 
followeth ; all such preliminary difficulties as | and every one of whatever rank must (as in 
the normal disinclination of mothers at home | St. Paul’s tent-making days, and as, in modern 
to let slip the leash of sons and daughters, | times, the paternal government of Germany 
being hypothetically got rid of by wise consent | still insists upon) exercise himself in work at 
on all sides. |some useful calling; “if he will not work, 

Let then,any well-intentioned persons, who, | neither should he eat ;” even with ministers 
from whatever causes may have failed of| of religion, /aborare est orare; and so-called 
livelihood here, and seem to have left to them | gentry must be of the number of those true 
no fair prospect, club together in a company, | gentlemen, Adam who dug, David who tended 
throwing stated sums into a common fund. | sheep, Peter who caught fishes, and JEsUS 








Let them elect chiefs, agree to be bound by } 
certain laws and regulations, keep honour 
and honesty with each other, and have but | 
one brotherly end and aim, the wholesale and | 
settled colonization of some unoccupied | 
territory. No doubt exclusions must occa- | 
sionally be insisted on; but generally this | 
locus penitentic as a good new chance should | 
here be still found for the returning prodigal | 
if really penitent, aye, even for the reformed 
ticket-of-leaver: for often in novel scenes, 
and in strange surroundings such might be 
found among the most useful and energetic 
colonists. No doubt also, a recognised 
Executive Authority must from the beginning 
be maintained, and in that view, law and 
order must from the first be scrupulously 
réspected : the positive fraternity ofall would 
be annulled, if liberty and equality became 
licentious; each must abide by his own 
agreement to obey ; and there must rule 
over all that honour which even thieves} 
respect ; and more than everything that wide 
charity, that universal brotherly kindness, 
which is so common in the mouths (and so| 
rare in the hearts) of all of us professing 
Christians. 

We would have a graduated scale of ranks 
and of money subscriptions. The colonizing 
noble might pour in his ten thousand pounds, 
the gentleman in a learned profession his 
thousand, the tradesman his hundred, the 
artisan his ten, the mere hewer of wood and 
drawer of water his labour or his unit; all 
these accumulated sums returning interest 
if successful, and being a common fund for 
roads and bridges or otherwise for the use 
and benefit of the community. There should 
be a stated and not an unlimited number of 
doctors, lawyers, and clergy, according to the 
probable needs of the settlement, whilst a 
less stringent limit might be put to mere tillers 
of the soil, craftsmen, and the smaller traders ; | 





who worked as a carpenter. 

Our governing powers in England should 
expedite and encourage some such organized 
colonization, by gifts of territory in nature- 
favoured but as yet unpeopled shores, where 
the last retreating footsteps of the savage may 
yet, for his own good, be delayed by our 
advancing pioneers of civilization. Vast 
tracts in South Africa, Tasmania, New Zea- 
land, Vancouver's Island, and many others, 
are obviously available, where Earth still 


'unsubdued waits for her master man ; while 


loans or gifts to any extent of those useless 
ships-of-war of ours in the Hamoaze and else- 


| where, might serve liberally and wisely for 


transit and local protection; furthermore, if 
and where need appears, Government should 
pledge itself to render assistance when spe- 
cially asked for, but not unless so askeu-for ; 
Downing Street need not meddle with an 








island in the Pacific, or a settlement beyond | 


Natal. 
ble independent. 


Let the colony be as nearly as possi- | 


Why should not such a company of adven- | 


turers succeed ? 
some large and united effort ? 


Is there not a cause for | 
How many | 


young men now, perforce, wasting their lives | 
and idling or dissipating at home, might, | 


| through so nationally wise an organization be 


made useful to themselves and to the world 
they live in; how many fading maidens, here 
too sadly pining away in what is cynically 
called single blessedness, might then pair off 
with those very swains in a far away less 
peopled region. What a chance of fortune 


for the small capitalist, if he finds he can add | 


to his little means by personal labour, go | 


longer there disgraceful as it foolishly is still 
held here with us; what a recovery to those 
who have achieved only failure in England, 


but who may begin again, under better auspi- | 


ces, hopefully in the new world elsewhere ! 
If we had the circumlocutionary ear of a 


| 
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ONE YEAR 


Colenial Office (for the Colonial Minister of | 
the day is little better than the accident of 
a Parliamentary majority, and can but help 
or hinder to the temporary limit of his tether) 
we would deafen it with this idea 


old wooden hearts of oak to fill and portion 


out a new country anywhere amongst our | 
haply to till for the first time | 
Chaos | 
some vast prairie district beyond the Rocky | 
Mountains, haply to people some empty island | 
Whether, through mere | 


dependencies ; 


since Mother Earth emerged from 


in the Papuan seas. 
occupation as absolutely untenanted, or by 
purchase from so-called aborigines, or by in- 


ducing some wide-spreading Nomade tribes to | 


shrink back a little from coast-side or river- 


bank, for purposes of trade and so forth,— | 


as we did in our early days of the old East 
India company,—well, with some evident 
rules of natural equity duly attended to, the 
method of possession is not very material 
where it is not cruel nor unjust ; be both these 
far from Englishmen! Earth must be peo- | 
pled and tilled, the superflux of civilization | 
must flow over, the waste places must be | 
inhabited, and the desolate wilds be filled ; 
everywhere in these populous days the hunter 
must give way to the husbandman, and Nim- | 
rod leave the land to Cadmus and Prome- 
theus. Our little planet is too full of men | 
and too needed by its workers to be largely 
afforested for stags or wild boars. 


Civilization | 


: a well- | 
considered, wisely elected, shrewdly organized | 
myriad of our people swarming off in twenty | 


IN H EAVEN. 


manages to live richly on 6 tiinch siballer plots 
| than savagery in its wider scope contrives too 
miserably to starve upon. Even for the 
| matter of religious zeal, social philanthropy, 
and the like too-often discredited motives, the 
naked Bushman or the famishing Flat-head 
Indian may gladly, for his own sake, welcome 
| his white brother, so advancing with gifts in 
hand for good of both; and the wretched 
dweller in the wilderness may well rejoice 
to yield up to better men the plains over 
which he crawls, and the streams through 
which he wades, if thus to be made partaker 
in the harvest of those plains and the com- 
merce of those rivers. Never need there be, 
from any necessity of the case, hardship to 
the savage from contact with the civilized in 
| a well-ordered scheme of colonization ; that 
abuses and outrages should occur near the 
point of contact between the races is mainly 
due to individual squatters, those rough and 
often ruffian pioneers, too often sowing in the 
wilderness rather the tares of vice than the 
seed-corn of virtue ; but, with an organized 
and law-avenging system of wholesale set- 
tlement such as we have been here advocat- 
ing, order and religion would at once stand 
in the front rank with industry and prudence, 
and neither tyranny against a weaker race nor 
injustice against a duller one, need be any 
characteristic nowadays of this national 
system we would fain see speedily inaugurated 





| of Model Colonization. 


MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


ONE YEAR IN HEAVEN. 


ONE year in heaven! To her how brief ! 
To us how long the time appears, 

Who grope our way through shades of grief, 
And wrestle with a thousand fears ! 


One year in heaven! Oh, aching heart, 
Let this sweet thought relieve thy pain,— 
Though it was hard from her to part, 
Thou wouldst not wish her back again. 


One year in heaven! Life's toils and cares 
Forgotten as a dream are now: | 

Fulness of joy our loved one shares, 
And cloudless peace is on her brow. 


One year in heaven! How much she knows 
Of secrets that to us are sealed! 


One year in heaven ! 


One year in heaven ! 


In that pure light which round her glows 
All present mysteries are revealed. 


One year in heaven! She passed away 
From earth without one sad farewell, 
Knowing that soon life’s little day 
Would close, when thou with her shouldst 
dwell. 


Yes, there she waits 
In ‘joyful ho pe thy face to see ; 

And when thou near’st the golden gates, 
Her loving smile will welcome thee ! 


With meekness bear 
Each bitter grief, each chilling blast ; 

One year in heaven,—one moment, there, 
Will compensate for all the past ! 

NETTA LEIGH. 






































































For the last half-century the influence of 
Elizabeth Fry has been more perceptibly 
felt and acknowledged in North Germany 
than in her native land. 

Such institutions as Fliedner’s in Kaisers- 


werth, and many less known associations, | 


were distinctly planned by their founders to 
assist German women to do what Elizabeth 


Fry and her companions were effecting to- | 


wards ameliorating the physical and spiritual 
wants of the criminal and sick in our prisons 
and hospitals. 

“Let us consider one another,” says the 
apostle, ‘*to provoke unto love and to good 
works.” 
“consider ” those in the Fatherland, who at 
first modestly following the footsteps of their 
English sisters, have far outstripped us their 


contemporaries in the race for the prize of the | 


high calling. 

Among such examples of zeal and earnest- 
ness no family furnishes brighter instances 
than that of Count Eberhard Stolberg zu 
Wernigerode, now President of the province 
of Silesia, and of the first Chamber in Berlin. 
His heraldic motto, “Sfes nescia falli,” 
might stand on our title-page. 

Count Eberhard Stolberg was one of the 


And surely we may not unprofitably | 


most efficient ot those who helped to 
restore vitality to the order of Knights Hos- 
pitallers of St. John of Jerusalem ; so that its 
decorations are no longer a mere expression 
of the favour of a sovereign, but a token that 
those who wear them devote themselves and 
their substance to the relief of destitute suf 
| ferers from pestilence, war, and famine. And 
wherever Count Eberhard Stolberg planted 
hospitals, his sister, Countess Anna, brought 
a band of nursing deaconesses to tend the 
| sick, 

It is this last-named member of the Stol- 
berg family that we would now endeavour to 
consider according to apostolic direction ; 
for if the constitution of English society and 
Jegislation offers no opportunity for the 
women of England to form themselves into 
exactly similar associations as that of which 
Anna Stolberg was a member, this noble 
lady of a noble house, this first deaconess 
who appeared on the battle-field to tend 
the wounded, and who acknowledged that 
Elizabeth Fry’s address to the wives and 
daughters of Germany was the most im- 
pressive of the calls which roused her to 
action, may suggest a question whether those 
who are forming plans for supplying England 
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570 THE COUNTESS ANNA STOLBERG., 





with Christian nurses may not learn more 
practically from Elizabeth Fry’s own institu- 
tion for that purpose than from any foreign 
system. 

We will therefore abstain from giving mi- 
nute details respecting the Berlin Deaconesses’ 
House, which Countess Stolberg loved so 
tenderly and served so faithfully, trusting 
rather to the influence of her active life of 
enlightened benevolence to bring forth similar 
fruits among ourselves. 

At the time of the French ascendency in 
the beginning of the present century, when 
the thunders of God’s chastisement rolled 


giant mountains, like the patriarchs of old 
with the chosen people of God. 

Anna’s first governess entered the Count’s 
family when she was an infant, as instructress 
to her elder brothers and sisters, and con- 
tinued to render her valuable services to the 
family for many years. 

This lady, Kleopha Schlatter, was daugh- 
ter of the authoress of Letters which have 
been lately much read in Germany, and who 
was then attending to her business as shop- 
keeper at St. Gallen, in Switzerland, and 
discharging her duties as a good mother and 
housewife.* When Kleopha left her parents’ 








over the land, Count Christian Frederick | 
Stolberg, then living in his ancestral castle at | 
Wernigerode, in the Harz, sent his son! 
Anthony to defend his country, and his 
daughters to administer to the suffering wives 
and daughters of the absent soldiers. 

Young Count Anthony became intimately 
acquainted with the Crown Prince in the 
dark year 1807, at Konigsberg, where the 
saintly Queen Louisa was bearing the cross 
with so much resignation, and at the same 
time urging her sons to deeds of heroism. 

The friendship which sprung up at this 





humble roof, she took with her a letter which 
ran thus :— 

“Tf my dear daughter, Kleopha Schlatter, 
should be so fortunate as to meet on her 
journey from St. Gallen to Dresden any who 
love me for the sake of Christ our Lord, I 
send them hearty greetings through my 
daughter, with words and looks of kindness, 
and our Lord and Master will reckon what is 
done to the least of His disciples as done 
unto Him.” 

In the Count’s family, the humble Swiss 
governess was honoured as a true servant 





time between young Lieutenant Count 
Anthony Stolberg and the Crown Prince was | 
afterwards still further,cemented during an | 
interchange of visits in Berlin, Silesia, and | 
the banks of the Rhine. 

When Count Anthony was in his twenty-fifth | 
year, a price was set upon his head by| 
Napoleon, after the battles of Jena and | 
Auerstadt, but the faithful mountaineers of | 


° ‘ . | 
his native Harz protected him; and the now | 
] ; 


elderly Count Christian Frederick withdrew, | 
with his children and children’s children to, | 
his estates among the mountains of the beau- | 
tiful province of Silesia. 

And /ere was born in the castle of Peters- | 
waldau, on the 6th of September, 18109, | 
Count Anthony’s eighth child and fifth 
daughter, Anna, the subject of this memoir. 
Her mother was the daughter of the Prussian 


minister, Von der Recke. 


CHAPTER I.—NURSERY FOOTSTEPS. 
Anna’s childhood, that spring-time of the 
heart so important in its effect on the harvest 
of maturer years, was peculiarly adapted for 
preparing the soil to receive the good seed. 

Through the whole of her after life she 
looked back with thankfulness to her hea- 
venly Father for the earthly parents He had 
given, from whom irradiated such a blessed 
influence on their descendants when they 
lived among them in the retirement of the 











of the Lord Jesus. When she left, it was to 
marry the young Count’s tutor, afterwards 
well known as the Pomeranian pastor, Zahn. 

In the year 1824 old Count Christian was 
called home, and Count Anthony inherited 
Kreppelhof, near Landshist, at the foot of the 
giant mountains. 

To this castle he immediately withdrew, 
leaving his elder brothers in possession of 
Wernigerode in the Harz, and Jarzowitz and 
Peterswaldau in Silesia. Prince and Princess 
Wilhelm, brother and sister-in-law to King 
Frederick William III., were Count An- 
thony’s neighbours for great part of the year. 
They resided at the castle of Fischbach, 
The description Anna heard at this time of 
the misery from which Providence had de- 
livered her country, is said to have awakened 
in her mind the strongest feelings of patriotism 
and philanthropy. In 1831 Count Anthony 
inherited Diersfordt, near Dusseldorf, and for 
three years served his country there as minis- 
terial president, at the same time cultivating 
the acquaintance of two men of genius at that 
time residing near him, namely, the great 
musician, Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and 
the no less highly gifted artist, Schadow. But 
his intimacy with Fliedner, pastor of the neigh- 
bouring village of Kaiserswerth, must always 


* Madame Schlatter was the intimate friend of 
Lavater and Bp. Sailer. 
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be considered more important than either of his first act, to call to his ministry the long- 
these in its influence on his daughter Anna. |loved companion of his boyhood, Count 
In May, 1836, at Dusseldorf, in the house | Anthony Stolberg. The Count immediately 
of Count Anthony Stolberg, the articles were | moved with his family to the capital, and thus 
signed of an association called “The|a dazzling world was opened to Anna. 
Rheinishand Westphalian Deaconesses’ Asso-| Would its blaze scorch the good seed? or 
ciation,” the Count himself being president ; | had the heavenly grain sunk deep into the 
and thus it was that the Deaconesses’ Institu- | | well-watered soil? Yes, it had indeed taken 
tionat Kaiserswerth began without deaconesses | root; the young plant had sprung up, and 
and without patients, yet with the distinct|the quickening influence of Charlottenburg 
object of training evangelical nurses for the| and Sans-souci neutralized the deadening 
sick. The first deaconess was the daughter | effects of city life. At the palace she often 
of a physician at Ruhrort, and the first| met faithful labourers in the Master’s vine- 
patient a Roman Catholic maid-servant. But! yard, and Gosner preached in one of the 
the sower of this grain of mustard seed looked | churches of the capital. Anna was among 
on high for a blessing, and heaven sent rain|his hearers. This good man’s remarkable 
and sunshine; so the little seed became a} gift of prayer worked wonders at Berlin. 
great tree, whose branches encompassed the} Among such as may be recognised by man 
world. | we may mention the Elizabeth Hospital, the 
Count Stolberg’s little daughter, Anna,}infant schools, and the home and foreign 
had often the pleasure of visiting the new| missions. 
institution with her father, and she saw how} Above all be it remembered that for Anna 
the summer-house in which one criminal had | Stolberg, Gosner’s prayers were specially 
been sheltered became a penitentiary, and | offered. 
the knitting school a seminary for gover-| At this time too our young countess first 
nesses. ‘The impression it made was lasting. | became acquainted with Elizabeth Fry. We 
The Kaiserswerth institution was opened | can imagine how attentively she listened to 
the same year in which Anna was confirmed | the devoted Quakeress, the criminal’s evan- 
at Diersfordt. | gelist, who with the “thou and thee” of her 
At that time she was greatly oppressed | sect, described her journeyings among the 
with a sense of sin, and wrestled much in| prisons of France, Switzerland, and Germany, 
prayer, till at length light broke in, and she} sitting on the sofa between the Queen and 
exulted in a sense of pardon and acceptance. Princess William, though the English visitor 
In the autumn of 1837 Anna accompanied | perhaps observed little of the effect produced 
her father to Magdeburg, he having been) on the silent, thoughtful Anna Stolberg. 
appointed president of the province of Saxony ;| But we must hasten on to describe the 
and the three following midsummers we find | active results. 
her spending at Wernegerode, in the Harz,| Four deaconesses whom Fliedner brought 
its proximity making it more advisable as aj} to Berlin in June, 1843, were supported by 
country retreat than Silesia or the banks of} the Queen and Princess William, but the 
the Rhine. King turned his thoughts to the establishment 
Anna continued to read with ever in-|of a mother-house for deaconesses in his 
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creasing interest Fliedner’s report of Kaisers- | taking Kaiserswerth as his model, 
werth, and Amelia Sieveking’s of her asso- | 
ciation at Hamburgh. 

In 1840 King Frederick William III. 
died, and Frederick William IV. came to 


the throne, with the determination to follow | 


the steps of his pious father. 


CHAPTER Il.—WALKING WITH GOD, 
LIkE the holy child Samuel, Anna had early 
listened to the voice of the Lord, and under- | 
stood its teaching. 
to prove it. 
wisdom overpower the still small voice ? 

Frederick William IV. was now king, 


and it seems to have been his first thought | 


to take the friends of God for his friends,— 














The time was now come | 
Would ‘the words of. human | 


| capital ; 
he wished Fliedner to live half the year at 
| Berlin and undertake its superintendence, 
| but the good pastor modestly declined ; he 
‘dreaded nothing so much as division ‘and 
incompleteness. 

Bethanien (Bethany) was the name given 
| to the new institution. Its foundation stone 
| was laid in 1844,and since then many’a Martha 
|and Mary have prepared a brother Lazarus 
| for the grave within its quiet precincts. 

That year Anna Stolberg lost her sister, 
Matilda, quite unexpectedly. Then she felt 
| the full force of the text afterwards written 
| on her own gravestone, “ The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin.” <A few years 
| later, in her presence, died Princess William, 
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shortly before the consecration of Bethanien.- | stift, in memory of the departed Countess 
On that occasion the King and Queen were} Marianne, was built and endowed by the 
present, and Fliedner brought nine of his | Count in the village of Leppersdorf, in Silesia, 
deaconesses from Kaiserswerth, and its}about midway between his castle and the 


superintendent, Marianne von Rantzau. town of Landshut. 
The King said truly, “This is a day of} His wife and daughters with their own 
triumph for the Evangelical Church.” jhands made the curtains, linen, and clothes 


Anna’s attachment to Bethanien was/ forthe use of this hospital, and immediately 
nothing short of steadfast enthusiasm. She | on its gates being opened to the invalids they 
spent as much time as possible at the institu-/tended them as if they were themselves 
tion, and neglected no opportunity of pro-| already deaconesses. To perfect herself in 
moting its interests. | her calling, with the intention of returning to 

The following is a translation of the hymn | Marienstift, Charlotte Stolberg, the youngest 
she was in the habit of singing with the| Countess, entered Bethanien, but soon left 
sisters on Sunday evening :— | that institution to marry the President of the 
| Rhine Provinces, Herr von Kleist Rhetzow. 
| Charlotte being thus lost to her parents, 

Anna and Bertha suppressed their wish to go 


** Source of every heavenly joy, 
Jesus, it is granted me 
Thee, my Holy One, my Lord, 


Thee to cheer, to tend on Thee. ito Bethanien, knowing they could not éoth 

+ Pox Thee we work in thankful love. | do so, and, as we have said, it was not till the 

Thee in thy stricken ones We see,— jautumn of 1852 that the fulfilment of the 

Our Lord and Master, who wilt say, | ore: scire Anna's " arta 

ae ee a an |great desire of Anna's heart was granted, 

») ? namely, the full consent of her parents to 

‘Increase our love then more and more, her entering the deaconesses’ house in Berlin. 

_ That we may never cease to be | The following June, when lilacs and labur- 
Unwearied in this service, Lord, hater fi Il bl aes T adie 

Thy faithful, humble handmaids we.” ; Bums were In TU DICOM, Waving & weicome 


; jand exhaling grateful incense, the state 
Here, too, we introduce a translation of| carriage of the king’s minister entered the 
Anna’s own written description of her feelings gardens of Bethanien. The Count and 
at this time. | Countess were come to present their daughter 
“TI never felt quite well away from/to the invalid superior as a candidate for the 
Bethanien. Soon the inmost desire of my / office of deaconess. 
heart was to serve my Lord by tending His} Some partially convalescent patients were 
sick in company with the sisters. Every! on the terrace, but the long-expected visitors 
thought on the subject became a prayer that} were immediately conducted by the sister, 
the Lord would open a way for me.  I)| who acted as porter to the sick room of the 
remained in quiet and confident expectation | suffering superior. 
of the moment when circumstances would; They passed through the large sitting-room 
enable me to speak to my parents. And) which was adorned with flowers for the 
sooner than I dared to hope, our faithful and | occasion, and so on to the narrow sleeping 
merciful Lord heard my prayer and inclined | apartment. 
their hearts to give me their joyful consent} Gently weeping, Anna kissed the hands of 
and blessing. This was on the 18th of|the wasted sufferer, while her parents pre- 
October, 1852.” | sented her as a probationer, and begged God’s 

It was not, however, till the following year | blessing on her holy calling. 
that Anna entered the deaconesses’ house asa| “ Amen,” said the sufferer ; “ your daughter 
probationer, nine years after its foundation | will be to me as my own child.” With 
stone was laid. The intervening years had| trembling hands she smoothed back the 
been eventful ones. | brown hair and kissed the forehead of the 
_ Famine-fever, which broke out in Silesia| kneeling candidate, at the same time placing 
in the year 1848, cost Anna the life of her|on her head the plain white cap of a pro- 
youngest sister, Frederica. | bationer. 

Of the society of her numerous brothers} Soon after the Count and Countess took 
and sisters’ death, marriage, and the service | their departure, and their daughter retired 
of the State had so robbed the family circle, | that night—not to her own bedroom, but to 
that at length Anna’s sisters, Bertha and Char- | the narrow compartment in the large pro- 
lotte, only were left to her, but they joined | bationer’s chamber, where a white curtain 
her heart and soul in her favourite occupa-| separated her little bed from the others ; and 
tions, A lesser “ Bethanien,” called Marien-!so the daughter of a long line of noble 
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THE CO 
ancestors slept side by side with the children 
of peasants and day labourers. 

On the eventful occasion we have been 
describing Anna received her first watch from 
her father. 

Her person had hitherto been adorned with 
few of the adjuncts of wealth, but in a 
deaconesses’ house every sister should have a 
watch, so necessary is punctuality to the 
performance of the duties required of them. 

None of those duties were neglected or 
carelessly performed by sister Anna Stolberg. 
Whether altogether menial or partaking some- 
what of the nature of skilled labour, dusting 
and cleaning, mending and making clothes, 
bandaging and ministering to the sick, as 
well as reading and teaching, all were done 
with thoroughness. Before the year of her 
probation was concluded she lost her excellent 
father. He departed this life, “joyful in 
hope,” in February, 1854, aged sixty-eight. 

In April Anna was fully admitted as a 
deaconess, and received the blessing of the 
Church on entering the holy calling. This 
day was always considered by her as the 
happiest of her earthly existence. ‘“ Oh, may 
my whole life,” she says, “be a_thank- 
offering for such a privilege! God has called 
me to the blessed office. He will give me 
grace. Behold the handmaid of the Lord; 
be it unto me according to Thy word.” 

January of the following year, the suffering 
mother superior, Marianna von Rantzau, 
died ; and sister Anna, who had long acted 
as her substitute, was unanimously elected 
by the council to fill the vacant post. 

On the 2nd of February, 1855, in the 


presence of the King and Queen she was} 
solemnly installed as superior of the institu-| 


tion. 
Governing was no easy task to Anna 
Stolberg, but strength was given her from on 
high. 
the number of deaconesses increased 
50 to 150. 
many years 


from 
numbered no less than 24, 
the hospital beds at Bethanien were at 
first 20, their normal amount is now 
nearly 300. Quite that number have been 
filled in times of pressure. The first super- 
intendent, Marianna von Rantzau, and Anna 
Stolberg, each endowed one bed. 

The order and propriety that reigned 
throughout was remarkable ; the very lint and 
bandages were patterns of the most exquisite 
neatness ; and the mother superior’s sceptre 
was never-failing GENTLENESS,—her activity 
the mainspring which kept all in order and 
regularity. 


While she was mistress of the house} 


The branch institutions before | 
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CHAPTER III.—JOURNEYINGS OF THE SER- 


VANT OF THE CHURCH. 


Solch Wandern ist nicht eitel Lust 
Oit giebts ein hartes Drangen 

Da bleibt bewust und unbewust 
Bald hier, bald dort was hangen. 


MoTHER ANNA STOLBERG’s longest separa- 
tion from the field of labour took place in 
the summer of 1856, wher. she made a tour 
of inspection to the hospitals in South Ger- 
many and Switzerland, and visited the 
Deaconesses’ Houses in Dresden, Strasburg, 
Richen,St. Loup, and Kaiserswerth, hoping 
to gain valuable information from the expe- 
rience acquired there to assist her in her 
work. Her visit to Switzerland was looked 
back upon with peculiar interest. It was 
the country of her first governess, Kleopha 
Schlatter, who had delighted her young mind 
with pictures of its simple pastoral domes- 
ticity ; she had now a charming realization of 
this, in the pre-eminently genial family life 
enjoyed in the house of Pastor Germond, 
founder and head of the first Swiss Deacon- 
esses. But more than all, it was in Switzer- 
land some years after, that the hearts of some 
good Samaritans were touched by the 
sufferings consequent on the Crimean and 
Italian wars to hold those conferences, first 
in Geneva and afterwards in Berlin, which 
gave a new impulse to that restoration of 
vitality in the Order of the Knights Hospi- 
tallers of St. John of Jerusalem, to which 
allusion has been made in the commence- 
ment of this narrative. Not too soon had 
Christian men and women formed themselves 
for organized co-operation. The resolute 
bravery of the combatants on both sides 
during the final struggle in Holstein supplied 
a fearful demand for their services. 

With the roar of the war gums came a 
piteous wail of suffering. ‘“ Anna, help,” 
wrote her brother Eberhard, Chancellor of 
the Knights Hospitallers, “‘we want your 
sisters more than ever! we want yourself!” 
No second summons was needed. Mother 
| Anna, with her sister-in-law Countess Stol- 
berg, #ée Princess Reuss, two deaconesses, 
and two brothers from the Rauhe House in 
| Hamburgh, started the first hospital of St. 
| John at Altona; the red and white flag of the 
lorder was planted on its summit. More 
|deaconesses were sent from Kaiserswerth 
and Bethanien, and by the time the battle of 
| Missunde furnished forth wounded to .oc- 
| cupy its fifty-five beds, all was in readiness. 
| Danes, Austrians, and Prussians, Romanists 
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and Lutherans, without distinction, found 
here gentle, untiring nurses. 

Even when after days and nights of labour 
a deaconess at length lay down, it was to 
stretch her limbs on hard straw, her own bed 
having been cheerfully resigned to the 
sufferers in the now crowded hospital. At 
first, in some few instances, it is sad to record 
that the sisters met with contemptuous ingra- 
titude. The rough soldiers laughed and 
called them nuns. 

When Altona became too distant from the 
more northward advancing army, mother 
Anna moved on to Rendsburg, where 
another hospital was arranged for fifty beds ; 
but the Roman Catholic doctor, with un- 
worthy narrowness of spirit, put various 
hindrances in her way, while he procured 
grey sisters of mercy to take charge of the 
wards, and then offered Anna and her 
deaconesses the kitchen and washhouse. 
Without a retort our faithful superior took 
her sisters still nearer the seat of action, and 


an hospital was speedily arranged at Flens. | 


burg. There she continued to labour till 
urgent and repeated messages from Betha- 
nien made her feel it her duty to return 


there, without allowing herself the gratifica- | 


tion of seeing her country’s flag wave vic- 
toriously on the conclusion of the battle. 
We have heard an old ballad still sung in the 
Harz, to commemorate the return of a Count 
Stolberg from the Crusades. It concludes 
with a couplet in which the Count expresses 
to his wife a resolution to remain at home 
for the future, because God would keep the 
Land of Promise, but had given the broad 
acres at Weringerode to be the care of the 
Lords of Stolberg. We think his descendant 
must have left Denmark on the eve of vic- 
tory for her home-work in Bethanien, with a 
similar trust in Providence. Indeed, Betha- 
nien itself was nothing short of a military 
hospital at this time. The young nursing 
sisters there were gaining necessary expe- 
rience for a still bloodier campaign, to which 
they were soon called. 

The last convalescents from the Danish 
war had not long been dismissed from their 
care, when the short but sanguinary conflict 
of 1866 found the nursing deaconesses, 
who were rapidly summoned to the battle- 
field (notwithstanding their efficiency), still in- 
adequate for the urgency of the occasion. 
Untrained volunteers of every rank came to 
their assistance. 

An eye-witness thus writes :—“ Not only 
those who had made it the business of their 


| valids whose own pain and weakness had 
| brought them to the Kissingen bath, forgot 
their suffering to assist in the work of mercy. 
Russian princesses and French countesses 
;might be seen crossing the streets through 
| the fire of cannon, and themselves bringing 
‘in the wounded, and after the fight, before 
'the preparation for the sufferers could be 
| completed, offering help in every way—large 
|sums of money, cambric handkerchiefs for 
| bandages, and cashmere shawls for bed- 
|coverings. A young girl of dazzling beauty, 
\daughter of one of the richest Israelitish 
‘families, residing at Kissingen, took the 
| superintendence of the nursing with unusual 
| decision at eleven in the morning, and ina 
|few hours everything was in perfect order. 
She gave out the meals, and not only directed 
the cleaning, but herself assisted in it. And 
‘when the white hand adorned with a 
diamond ring took a sfoon to sprinkle sand 
/on the floor, one could but smile, though 
| with moist eyes. 

Of the deaconesses the same writer says, 
“Only one sentiment prevails, simple grati- 
tude rises to admiration which knows no 
bounds.” 

Nothing can give you an idea of the effect 

| of these gentle countenances bent over the 
beds of suffering—everywhere helping, sooth- 
ing and comforting with skilful hands, kindly 
| smiles, and words of hope. Some conception 
of their beneficent influence may be formed 
‘by the sight of a dying man who strives out 
of the fulness of his heart to express in 
a last parting glance all the gratitude he 
feels to her who has thus alleviated his suf- 
ferings. 

Anna’s activity at this time knew no 

bounds. 
} From Bethanien to Gorlitz, and then again 
‘to Berlin, bringing with her the wounded 
from Bohemia, everywhere directing and 
inspiring heavenly wisdom and consolation. 
|The King wished to bestow a medal of 
(honour on her and her deaconesses, but 
| with characteristic humility she declined, and 
begged that all the honour might be ascribed 
to God. 

In April, 1867, famine fever again made 
its ghastly appearance. In East Prussia its 
chief virulence was displayed ; and owing 
to the dirt and destitution of the lowest of 
'the people, the scourge gained strength there 
as the year advanced: and then a rain- 
| drenched harvest and sodden hovels brought 
its power to a fearful consummation. 


| Still no sanatory commission, nowhere a 


lives to help their suffering brethren, but in-/ strong arm put forth to aid the sufferers till 
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THE COUNTESS 
their cry reached the ears of the Knights of 
St. John. 

But what could men do in such 
wretchedness as they entered ? 
little town, called Rhein, then occupied in| 
addition to its ordinary inhabitants by hun-| 
dreds of destitute navvies, employed a short 
time before on the neighbouring railway, but 
now out of work, starved with hunger and 
cold, were crowded on the bare earth in the 
wretched fever-stricken huts, whose doors 
and windows were fast closed, as if by ex- 
cluding every breath of cold air the absence 
of fuel would be less fatal. Yes, what could 
MEN do in these densely crowded holes, 
where wretched creatures of every age and 
both sexes were dying in a more degraded 
and unclean condition than the beasts which 
perish? What could mez do? 

“‘ Anna, help us; help your poor brethren,” 
again wrote the Chancellor of the Knights 
Hospitallers, and in the middle of January 
she took two of her deaconesses to the 
wretched little town. In the two-roomed 
hospital which had been improvised were 
forty of the typhus patients, three in a bed of 
straw, only half covered with the rags. 

In the miserable houses of the workpeople 
things were even worse. 

Six families in one room ; twenty or thirty 
men, women, and children, sick and well, 
nearly naked, huddled together on the bare 
ground to keep out the cold. 

“ My heart stood still,” said mother Anna. 
3ut neither heart nor hands remained still a 
moment. Day and night she and her 
deaconesses worked with 
sacrifice. ‘They are effecting 
wrote an eye-witness. 

They bought, borrowed, and 
ding and shirts, being assisted in this by 
the zow somewhat conscious-smitten towns- 
people. 

As soon as a — or a sack filled with 
straw, was ready, Anna and her sisters washed 
the filthy sufferer wits was destined to occupy 
it, administered remedies, and only left the 
pestilential atmosphere of the hospital to 
carry relief and purification to the adjoining 
hovels. 





dens of 


miracles,” 


made bed- 


CHAPTER IV.—THE LAST JOURNEY. 


TILL the last week in January, 1368, we find 
Anna working indefatigably among the des- 
titute and dying in East Prussia. Then it 
was that she began to feel in herself the 
approach of serious illness. Making over 
the superintendence of the Hospital of St. 
John to Pastor Holland and the two dea-| 


One poor|s 


away all sense of sickness. 


superhuman self- | 
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conesses who had been assisting her, she 
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‘left Rhein on the 25th, and arrived at Betha- 


nien quite unexpectedly on the 29th of the 
ame month.  Disinclination to die away 
from her beloved home had hastened her 
return. But once there, joy for a time took 
With eager de- 
light she hastened from shop to shop to lay 
out a hundred thalers sent by her brother 
Eberhard for the sufferers in East Prussia. 

A letter written to him on the rst of Feb- 
ruary, in reply to an application for more 
deaconesses, says :— 

“Dear Eberhard, we will send the third 
deaconess to Rhein. If Kaiserswerth and 
Breslau refuse, we shail consider it our duty 
to do the wtmost. 
spare more from Bethanien. If, however, no 
other counsel is given, it is God’s will, and it 
shall be done.” 

And so it was, for when the first two 
deaconesses labouring at Rhein were laid low 
with the famine fever, a fourth was sent from 
Bethanien. 

On the znd of February, the thirteenth 
anniversary of Anna’s admission to her holy 
office, her mother accompanied her to the 
church in Bethanien. They took the sacra- 
ment together, and afterwards listened to a 
sermon on the text, “ Now lettest thou Thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen Thy salvation.” 

The next day Anna exerted herself to 
the utmost at a council held on the occasion 
of receiving two candidates for the novitiate. 
Then she sank on the bed of sickness which 
she was never to leave in this life. 

She, and she alone, had known from the 
first feeling of indisposition what was coming, 
and she begged the sisters not to pray /vo 
eagerly that God would spare her life. 

“ But, mother, would you not stay a little 
longer here ? you are so necessary to us!” 

“Tf it is the will of God, surely !” was 
the re ply. 

She sent for the treasurer of the institution, 
and gave him her will. It had been written 
and sealed long before, and everything she 
had was bequeathed to Bethanien and Ma- 
rienstift. 

Her peace of mind never forsook her. 
“ Tf only I knew,” she said, smiling more than 
‘‘whom the Lord God has chosen for 


once, 
my successor !” 

Consideration for others and forgetfulness 
of self continued to be her characteristic to 
the last. She begged that the tidings of her 


very carefully to her 


illness might be given 
she 


relatives. ‘ Children, don’t spoil me,” 


It appears impossible to’ 
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said to the sisters; but when she found t| 
vexed them not to wait upon her, she added, 
“ But if you will, I find it very pleasant.” 

She often asked for forgiveness. ‘“ You 
would not believe what mountains our sins 
appear in such an hour as this,” said she. 

“ But, mother, our dear Lord only takes 
sinners who have been washed in the blood 








‘* By faith thy knightly service 
Was victor over death ; 
For strength in fight is granted, 
The holy mandate saith. 


‘* Death’s gates on earth were entered 
Through labour, pain and care, 
With countless suns all radiant 
Thy heavenly jewels are ! 





**So unto thee is granted 


of Christ.” : Believing love’s request ; 
“That is my only comfort,” was the Thyself thy God hath taken 
reply. For His accepted guest. 


‘Thus death calls forth our praises, 
Though parting us from thee ; 
For soon and never ending 
| Will our glad meeting be !” 


For every word of Scripture, for every | 
ministration of love from the sisters, her| 
thanks were warmly expressed ; when words 
failed, then by the:pressure of her hand. 

On the r1th of February, her father’s dying | We likewise subjoin a translation from a 
day, she had hoped to go home, but it was | discourse by the chaplain of Bethanien, in 
not to be so. On Sunday, the 16th, the last | testimony of the faithfulness of the departed 
summons came. About midnight, in the | superintendent to the duties of her office. 
presence of her brothers, Counts Eberhard} « Fry] thirteen years has our superior ruled 
and Theodore, and the weeping sisters, her| to the utmost of her strength, and with the 
soul was released. ; 'visible blessing of God. ‘That she fulfilled 

Sisters watched the dear remains, and bore | the duties her vocation required of her we 
them to the steps before the altar. } | are witnesses. It was not easy; humble 

“Let me be buried quietly and without) service was naturally her preference. In ¢hat 
show as a deaconess should,” she hac said. | she was strong and courageous ; but ruling 

But it could not be altogether so. The| was a difficult and anxious task—her plea- 
King of Prussia laid a laurel crown on the! sure was to give way. Through prayer and 
coffin of the mother in Christ who had sacri- | much striving alone was she enabled to 
ficed Her life for his suffering subjects; the} maintain rule and order. And yet I have 
Queens Elizabeth and Augusta added roses | jearnt from her the truth of the old proverb, 
and camellias. They led the long line of} «who serves, rules.’ 
noble followers to her grave ; and countless | “ Her influence has been great, we feel it by 
mourners of the lower orders, weeping tears) the void her absence creates. Her service 
of thankfulness and love for “this woman, | was ynto the Lord, and therefore He blessed 
which had been so full of good works and} her, His word was her daily bread; His 
alms deeds, which she did,” (Acts ix. 36). | church her joy. To the work to which she 

We give a translation of a copy of verses had been called she devoted her whole 
thrown by the poet Hesekiel among a pile of | ,eart. 
flowers scattered on the grave of Countess! « Her office was her delight, and Bethanien 
Anna Stolberg :— ‘her favourite dwelling-place, her home on 
| earth, which she never willingly changed for 
| another.” 

It would be a pleasant task to collect 
further testimony to the fruits of righteousness 
|in this eminent Christian. She was indeed 
|“ full of the Holy Ghost and of power, and 
/much people were added unto the Lord.” 
| Acts xi. 24. 

3ut we would desire, in drawing our little 
history to a close, once more to associate 
| the name of our own countrywoman, Elizabeth 
Fry, with that of Anna Stolberg. 
| Both strove as disciples of the same 





‘* Thou in thy holy office 
Didst so devoted stand, 
Thou chief of nursing sisters, 
Through all thine own dear land. 


‘* A chief, and oh! a blessing 
To many a weary heart ; 
Thy love and thine example 
Did grace and strength impart ; 
‘* With gentle heaven-taught earnestness, 
The word of comfort speak, 
And bread bestow all bounteously 
To hungry ones and weak. 
‘* Thyself and all thy living, 
In early years and late, 
Devoted to love’s service, 


Tcciinctiiee tevmeen:? Master to ‘feed the flock of God which 


was among them, taking the oversight thereof 
not by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy 
lucre, but of a ready mind ; neither as being 
lords over God’s heritage, but as ensamples 


** Thou ever in the warfare 
Thy Master’s cross didst wear ; 
Even to death’s portal 
The sacred signet bear. 
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to the flock. And when the chief Shepherd 
shall appear, they shall receive a crown of 
glory.” (1 Pet. v. 2, 3.) 

Among the jewels of that crown we believe 
that many of the present generation will 
shine with reflected brightness; for we re- 
gard these two remarkable women as repre- 
sentative of the action and reaction which 
heaven-inspired activity exercises nationally 
as well as individually. May they teach us 
not so much to imitate any particular plan of 
action which may or may not be suited to 
the circumstances and situations God has 
called us to fill but rather may we learn from 
them to draw life from the same Fountain, 
and follow the steps of the same great 
Example. 

The spirit which animated the life and 
death of the faithful servant of the church 
sends out a parting ray of sunlight, in a 
letter written by Anna Stolberg to her sisters 
in Christ, many years previously, but found 


sealed and directed among her papers after , 


her death :— 
“To MY DEAREST SISTERS, 

“ When you read these lines my heart will 
have ceased to beat. Our dear Lord will 
have dismissed one of the least of His ser- 
vants from the post in His service which He 
assigned her. 

“ He has looked graciously on me, and for- 
given me my many and great sins for the love 
of Christ. This I hope and believe from 
His mercy. 
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“ My sisters, I give you my last farewell 
in the name of the Lord, and beg and warn 
you — ‘Keep near Him, and love one 
another.’ 

“This is my last will and testament. God 
reward you for all your love and fidelity to 
me. I thank you heartily for your affection 
and kindness. 

“T ever acknowledge them as unmerited 
blessings from God, and I praise Him in 
stillness of heart. I beseech you from my 
soul to forgive if ever I have grieved you by 
any sin of omission or commission. 

“Pardon me for the sake of Christ our Lord, 
by whom I trust I am forgiven. 

“Weep not for my death; you will not be left 
orphans. God has already provided another 
mother, who will be a blessing to.you. 

“* Make the dear though difficult office easier 
for her as you have done for me, by your 
obedience and love. I beg God’s blessing 
on her, my successor in office. May our 
dear, dear Bethanien be built up and im- 
proved by her from within and from without. 
May it be more and more a house of mercy 
and peace. 

‘“‘ For that end our dear Lord has hitherto 
blessed it. And now may this faithful and 
gracious God bless and keep you for His 
mercy’s sake, and bring us all into His holy 
presence. 

“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, be with youall. Amen.” 

A. M. JEAFFERSON. 





AS SILVER TRIED. 


By IMA FURLONG. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


**ComeE and have your tea, Master Frank, 
instead of chattering like that, and making 
your poor mamma’s head ache,” broke in 
Bett’s voice at this juncture. 

“T’m not making your head ache, am I, 
mother dear?” inquired the boy affectionately. 

“No, darling, not moré than it has all 
the afternoon, but I think we will have tea.” 

“Green Street was so empty as I came 


through,” rattled on the boy again as soon as | 


the little party had sat down to tea. 
was scarcely any one to be seen from the top 
of the street to the bottom. I saw Major 


Blackburn looking out of the clubroom } 


Vv. 


“ There | 


window at the ‘George,’ and you can’t 
think how silly he looked.” 

“Hush Frank,” said his mother, with an 
attempt at gravity, but there was a half smile 
on her face. Frank’s dislike to the Major 
was a thing of long standing, and although 
Kate always reproved him for his manner of 
speaking, her own feeling towards him was 
too much akin to his to enable her to be very 
serious ; and after all, Frank’s dislike was 
principally evinced by a boyish contempt. 

“He did look silly, mother, I can’t help 
saying it. He was stretching his neck, first 


-one way and then the other, as if he was 


| looking for some one. Just fancy his being 


in the town to-day, in all the wet. Mother, I 
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am going to sing the solo in your favourite 
anthem, so you must come and hear me to- 
morrow.” 

“ Which anthem is it, Frankie ?” 

“<T will lift up mine eyes.’ I do like 
singing it, mother. I was so afraid Mr. 
Williams would not give me the solo. I 
don’t know how it is, but that anthem always 
comes so easy to me, although it is not so 
really. You will come, mother, won't you? 


and went to the piano. If Bett had had her 
way, she would soon have brought him from 
the dark chilly room to the warm comfort- 
able kitchen, and probably condemned him 
to some quiet occupation, utterly distasteful 
to him, for the rest of the evening ; but when 
she rose for the purpose of calling him, 
Minna stopped her. 

“Let him amuse himself in his own way,” 
she said ; “it is not cold enough to really 





I can sing so much better when you are 
there.” 

“T don’t know, darling. The morning is a 
busy time, and now Aunt Minna is not very 
strong, we must not leave her much to do.” 

Verily Kate Ashley was a very different 
being now from the careless-hearted girl 
whose own pleasure had been her first 
thought. She spoke determinately enough, 


but Minna could detect a tinge of regret in| 
her tone, and she knew that one of her few | 


pleasures was hearing Frank taking part in 
the beautiful cathedral services. Therefore 
when Frank turned to her, asking, ‘‘ Whether 
Aunt Minna would mind very much being 
left for a little time,” she immediately strongly 
recommended Kate to go. 

“Tt will do you good, dear; you have 


been sitting too much over your work as it | 


is. I really advise you to go. You will not 
be gone long, and you will be able to work 
much better after.” 

“ Well, it must depend upon how things 
are to-morrow,” answered Kate, 

“You are not eating your bread-and- 
butter, Master Frank,” said Bett, who always 
kept a vigilant watch over him. 

“I’m not hungry, Bett ; I do not want to 
eat now,” answered the boy, putting his plate 
from him. “ Will you give me some more 
tea, Auntie Min?” 

“Your fourth cup, Frankie! You are 
thirsty, child,” answered Minna, filling up his 
cup with the weakest dilution possible of the 
liquid in question ; but Frank found no fault 
with it, and drank it off with feverish haste. 

“Why don’t you eat anything, Frank?” 
said Kate, anxiously ; “are you quite well, 
my darling?” 

“Yes, mother, Iam quite well, but I don’t 
want anything to eat.” 

Kate did not say any more, but mentally 
resolved that he should have something be- 
fore he went to bed. 


Tea being over, and the things having been | 


cleared away, Kate and Minna sat down to 
their usual occupation ; and Bett, when she 
had finished washing up, also took her place 
at the table. Frank stole out of the room, 


hurt him, if he is there a little time. Open 
|the door just a little, please, Bett. ‘I'he 
| music will cheer us.” 

| Sothe three women sat working, and lis- 
ltening to the soft sweet strains that came 
|through the darkness with such soothing 
|power. Frank played very nicely for so 
|young a boy, and, without much execution 
| his style was good and tasteful, and the grand 
chants and services with which, from con- 
stant use at the cathedral, he was well ac- 
quainted, were well and accurately rendered. 

Presently he began to sing—softly and in 
a low voice, as if rehearsing something to 
himself—scraps of hymns, and little bits of 

; anthems that had particularly taken his fancy, 
running on from one to the other in a 
delightful way. 

“There is not much fog in his voice to- 
night,” said Minna. 

“No,” answered Kate, a smile spreading 
itself over her pale face, and a proud look in 
|her eyes that very often came there when 
she thought of her boy. ‘ How nicely he is 
singing! I should like to go to church to- 
morrow if it is possible.” 
| “It will be all right to-morrow. I prophesy 
| that nothing will happen to prevent it. I 
|feel it, and I am sure everything will go 

better afterwards.” 

| She spoke laughingly, little thinking that 
any part of her prophecy was likely to come 
true ; and even had she known what would 
be the result of Kate’s visit to the cathedral, 
could she have thought ¢hen, that things 
would be “ better afterwards ?” 

“There’s Master Frank coughing,” , said 
Bett, who, since her last remark, had been sit- 
ting in grim silence. “ My name is not Jane 
Bett if he does not catch his death with all 
these tomfooleries, first rushing up and down 
the town in a fog, fit to kill a Christian, then 
without eating a morsel of food to warm him, 
to let him sing himself hoarse in a cold room, 
as if he hadn’t been singing enough all day. 

| There, I am tired of it!” and Bett threw 
| down her work, and marched to the door. 

You come in here, out of the cold, this 
‘minute, Master Frank,” she said, peremp. 
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torily. She was very angry at the apparent 
neglect with which her warnings had been 
treated, and being a _ hot-tempered old 
woman her patience had quickly given way. 


_Had it not been for this, she would scarcely 


have run the risk of startling Kate. The 
anxious face turned towards her quickly 
reminded her of her indiscretion. 

“It would be enough to give any mortal 
their death to let them go on in that way,” 
she muttered apologetically. “ People 
ought to learn to be more careful.” 

‘‘] never noticed Frank coughing like that 
before,” said Kate, her anxiety aroused, “ Do 
you think he has caught cold, Minna?” 

** Don’t you be fidgeting,” said Bett, “ He 
only wants a little common care, and please, 
ma’am, don’t frighten Master Frank. Here 
he is.” 

“ Mamma, I want to go to bed,” said the 
boy, coming in wearily, and sitting down on 
the floor he leant his head against her dress. 
The flush had faded from his cheeks, and his 
eyes looked heavy. Minna could not help 
being struck by the change in him ; a sharp 
indefinable pang shot through her heart, she 
knew not why, as she looked. Kate bent 
over the child with an anxious look on 
her face; any prospect of suffering to him 
brought it fourfold to her, Bett came to 
the rescue. 

“He is tired to-night,” she said, with a 
gentle voice, very unlike the one in which 
she had spoken a few minutes before. “ Let 
him go to bed, and I'll see if I can’t make 
him something nice to take after he is in bed. 
Shall I, master Frank }” 

“Thank you,” said the boy, in a firm 
voice, very unlike his usual vivacious manner, 
“| like to sit here a little first.” 

“Better go to bed, darling,” said his 
mother, tenderly. “I'll go with you.” 

He went up stairs, and his mother with 
him. Minna watched Bett moving about 
preparing something for the child to take. 
She could not speak just then. She was 


thinking about Frank—why should there be } 


any anxiety about him? She had noticed noth- 
ing peculiar about him, and to-might he was 
evidently tired. Were they over-anxious? 
Meeting trouble half-way. And yet there 
had been a look in the boy’s face to-night, 
such as she had never seen before. She sat 
thinking about it, her fingers all the while 
stitching on until Kate came down half an 
hour later, with the intelligence that he had 
fallen asleep. She was oppressed by the 
same undefined anxiety as Minna, but she 
xpressed it n ow openly, announcing her 


intention of sitting up. This Minna over- 
ruled, but in spite of her fancying that she 
had persuaded Kate, she heard her several 
times. in the course of the night leave her 
bed, and steal quietly into the child’s room 
to watch his somewhat unquiet slumber, each 
time returning more anxious and depressed 
than ever. Towards morning, however, 
Frank fell into a sound slumber, from which 
he awoke so much refreshed, and so-entirely 
his own former self, that both aunt and 
mother were ready to laugh at their nervous 
fears, and decided that there was no neces- 
sity for carrying out the intention they had 
formed the previous evening of preventing 
his attendance at the Cathedral. But Bett 
still looked anxious. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—-MAJOR BLACKBURN. 


Axsout half way down Queen Street, and 
almost opposite the little street leading to 
the Cathedral, stood the “ George Inn.” It 
was a respectable, steady-going old place, 





caring but little for change, and clinging to 
lits good, old-fashioned name. There had 
'once been a talk of calling it the “Grand 
Adminster Hotel,” but this had died a 
natural death, its frequenters preferring the 
old well-known title; thus it was still the 
'“ George Inn,” just as it had been a hundred 
years ago, except that then it had been more 
fashionable, and well to do. Within the 
‘last few years a large yellow brick building 
had sprung up near the railway station, which 
‘took away many customers from the 
“George ;” and but for the support and 
patronage it received from the town and 
county people, who were strongly conserva- 
tive, and hated anything like change in their 
quiet old town, the poor old inn which had 
seen so many generations would very soon 
have become a thing of the past. The single 
iclub of the town had its rooms at the 
| George,” and of this club Major Blackburn 
| was a member. 

On the same foggy November afternoon 
as that in the events narrated in the last 
chapter, the Major stood looking out of the 
|club-room window. He had been enjoying 
|sole and undisturbed possession of the 
| pleasant genial fire, and well-lighted room. 
| Still it had been a dreary day to him in spite 
of these comforts, for not a soul had he 
seen to speak to except the waiter, whose 
conversation was not capable of much 
variety. Notwithstanding this Major Black- 
burn found his club more attractive than 
his own home, and he had sat there reading 
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the newspaper until nearly half-past five. } There ought to have been a good fire in this 
He was now standing on the hearth-rug, con-| room, there generally is. Business has been 
templating wrapping up for his wet walk| very slack the last few days; and we have 
hometo his half-past six o’clock dinner,and by| had no one to speak of here. It isn’t so 
no means relishing the prospect. The house|in the summer, sir, nor at Christmas, my 
had been very quiet for the last hour. At) house is full then, as full as it will hold. I 
this season Adminster was at its dullest and | can’t think how this fire comes so low, it will 
emptiest, and for two or three days past no| burn up directly. Won't you take something 
traveller had arrived at the “George,” and|to warm you, sir? There is a good fire in 
the single waiter had lapsed into a state of} the club-room, and I am sure the gentlemen 
indifference with regard to the state of his}would have no objection to your sitting there. 
fires, the neatness of his tables, etc. He had/I'll ask the Major, he is there still,” and 
little or nothing to do but answer the occa-| before Frederick Ashley—for -the stranger 
sional ring of the bell belonging to the club, ! was he—could say a word, the landlord had 
and even these rings were few and far be-| hurried from the room. 
tween, for most of the members were away,| Major Blackburn had heard every word 
and the greater portion of the remainder} of this little conversation, and when the 
preferred to keep within their own walls, out | landlord entered with his request he barely 
of the rain and fog. The London train, | waited to hear it before marching to the next 
which, as a rule, brought most of the | room brimful of importance, and his intended 
“ George’s” customers, was overdue. So invitation. 
much so that both landlord and waiter had| “Allow me to introduce myself, sir,” he 
given up the hope of seeing any person. | Said, as soon as he was in Frederick’s pres- 
The former therefore betook himself to his;ence. “My name is Major Blackburn, of 
own private snuggery, the latter having/Silver Dale. I am a senior member of this 
divested himself of his regulation black tail | club, and I hope I may have the pleasure of 
coat, vanished to enjoy in some corner a| putting the room at your disposal.” 
surreptitious smoke. | “I thank you,” said Frederick Ashley, 
Major Blackburn was putting on his great | “you are very kind, but I should not like to 
coat when he heard a fly come rattling} intrude.” 
down Queen Street, and stop at the door of} “Intrude ? It will be no intrusion. I’m 
the inn. He was by no means devoid of| quite alone, and shall be only too glad to 
curiosity, that failing which is commonly|have a companion. There is a good fire 
supposed to exist only in the opposite sex—| burning, and the room is nice and warm, 
and he walked to the window to see who| very different from this. This way,” and with- 
the arrival might be. 





It was very dark and| out waiting for Frederick to consent, the 
gloomy outside, but by the light burning | major turned and marched out of the room, 
over the entrance he could see that a man/leaving him no alternative but to follow, 
was standing speaking to the driver of the| somewhat against his will. He found, how- 
cab. The house seemed suddenly to have/ever, that as the major had said, the room 
awakened. The coffee-room was just oppo-| was warm and comfortable, and chilled as he 
site the club-room, and as both doors were was by his journey, he was glad to sit down 
open, the major could hear a violent poking | by the cheery blazing fire. His foot too was 
of the fire, and the landlord’s voice calling | painful, for since the accident any change in 
for William to bring some wood, and what | the weather, and especially damp, affected it. 
did he mean by letting the fire out ? etc, etc.| The major had taken a chair opposite to 
The stranger, whoever he was, came in at | him, and sat looking at him with ill-concealed 
this moment, and Major Blackburn standing | curiosity on his brown jolly-looking face. 
just within the door heard the little conver-| “ It is really very comfortable here,” said 
sation that ensued. | Frederick, complacently. “Iam sure I am 
“ Private sitting-room and bed-room, yes,| much obliged to you for rescuing me from 
sir. I’ll have the fires lighted directly. Will}an hour of shivering in that cold room. 
you walk in here, sir, until they are ready ?”| What an extraordinary thing that they should 
“It is very cold here,” said the stranger, | have no fires burning in a house like this! ” 
looking round the bare, comfortless room,| “The new hotel near the railway draws 
with a by no means satisfied look. ‘ Have|away most of the people now, and these 
you no room with a fire in it? I am damp| people are growing a little careless in conse- 
and nearly chilled to death.” {quence. I wonder you came here on such a 
“T am very sorry, sir,” said the landlord. day.” 
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“T knew—” said Frederick, and then he 
stopped. 

* Are you a stranger to this town?” asked 
Major Blackburn, who had caught his words. 

“T knew it many years ago,” answered 
Frederick, abruptly. He by no means wished 
to be questioned as to his knowledge of 
Adminster. 

“You came down from London, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Yes, by the train that is supposed to 
reach this place at five o’clock. It did not 
get in, though, till a quarter past, and twenty 
minutes extra in a train was no joke on a 
day like this.” 

“ It was a nasty damp day.” 

“It was indeed,” answered Frederick. 
“The fog regularly choked one. I thought I 
should get out of it when I left London, 
but upon my word it is worse down here.” 


“Tt has been a horribly damp day,” repeated | 
the major, in a voice that would have led | 


any one hearing him to suppose that his com- 
panion had just flatly contradicted him. 
had a peculiar habit of speaking in this way 
about the most trifling things. 

Frederick did not feel called upon to make 
any answer to this last remark, and a pause 
in the conversation, if such these few discon- 
nected words could be called, ensued. Major 


Blackburn was revolving in his mind the} 
most civil way of ascertaining who his com- | 
panion was, where he came from, and what | 
his name was. Frederick, who could perceive | 


what he was aiming at, was debating how he 


should answer the question he could see | 


was coming. He did not wish his name to 
be known just now, as he feared some one 
might recognise it, and he wished to preserve 
a strict incog, at any rate until he had seen 
his wife. 

“Do you intend making any stay here”? 
said the major, breaking silence. 

“‘T am very uncertain. It depends entirely 
upon circumstances ; I may leave to-morrow, 
or I may stay some time. Is there anything 
to do here ?” 

“ Dear me, yes,” said Major Blackburn. 
“There is always something to be done in 
this town of ours. 
the cathedral, that splendid edifice, whose 
stately towers you see’’—here the major 
waved his hand in the direction of the 
cathedral,—* whose stately towers you see 
rising in every direction.” 

“Tt must indeed be a large place,” said 
Frederick ; and the major continued, quite 
unaware of the satire in his tone. 

“ It stands in the centre of this town, and 


He } 


In the first place there is | 


|it?” he repeated. 


is its especial pride. It is one of the finest 
cathedrals in England, and positively re- 
nowned for its music. You must pay it a 
visit to-morrow, and form your own opinion 
of it.” 

“Ts it far from here ?” asked Frederick. 
“Tam a little lame from the effects of an 
accident, and I cannot walk much.” 

“It is nothing at all, nothing at all, I 
assure you, abouf three minutes’ walk by the 
short cut. I'll show it to you myself to-mor- 
row, if you like, Mr.——” 

“ Robbins,” said Frederick, who had a 
touch of fun still in him, and was much 
amused by the major’s absurdities. 

“Mr. Robbins? any relation of the Rob- 
bins of Brentford ? ” 

“No,” said Frederick, hardly able to keep 
his countenance. 

“Well, you go there to-morrow. The 
music is very good just now, better than it 
has been foralong time. There is a treble 
ithere, a boy called Ashley, who sings splen- 
didly.” 

For his life Frederick could not have helped 
| the start and the half-exclamation that broke 
from him, but the major was too much taken 
up with his own eloquence to be particularly 
observant, and the next moment his com- 
| panion could answer pretty quietly,— 

“What kind of looking boy is this young 
chorister ?” 

“ A nice-looking boy, of between nine and 
ten, I should say. He is a delicate little 
fellow—scarcely up to the work, but he cer- 
tainly has a most wonderful voice, and he will 
be a great loss when he goes.” 

“ Ts he going away then ?” asked Frederick, 
who was gazing absently into the fire. 

“Ves, indeed, and to a place he will never 
return from, unless I am much mistaken, 
poor little fellow!” answered the major, who, 
in spite of his eccentricities and somewhat 
vulgar curiosity, had by no meansa hard heart. 

“What do you mean? Is there anything 
wrong with him?” Frederick had turned 
toward Major Blackburn now, and had fixed 
his dark eyes on his face with ill-concealed 
interest. 

“ Consumption, rapid consumption. I have 
i been told that he ought not to sing another 
|note in public ; it tears his chest to pieces, 
) and shortens his life every time.” 

“Why on earth does he do it then?” said 
| Frederick, in his suppressed excitement rising 
| hurriedly from his seat ; then, as it struck him 
| that his behaviour must seem peculiar, he sat 
idown again. ‘Why on earth does he do 
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“Why, my dear sir, that almost entirely 
supports his family. His mother is a widow, 
and I should say had seen better days, but 
she is wretchedly poor now, and I fancy what 
Frank Ashley makes by his singing is pretty 
much all they have to live on. They keep 
very much to themselves, and know but few 
people. Mrs. Ashley is a very handsome 
woman, but she looks as if she had known 
a great deal of trouble. ‘The fair unknown,’ 
she was called when she first came here. 
Her appearance was so sudden, and no one 
knew who she was. There was a queer story 
about her altogether. Perhaps, as you seem 
to take an interest in the boy, you would like 
to hear it. I know a good deal about them. 
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Look here, Mr. Robbins, it is awfully slow for 
a man to dine alone in a place like this. I 
have a proposition to make. If you will ex-| 
cuse the shortness of the invitation, and don’t | 
mind taking us as you find us, I shall be very | 
glad if you will come over and dine with me | 
at my little place.” 

“Thank you,” answered Frederick, “I am 
much obliged, but I have only come down | 
here for a comparatively short time, and am | 
by no means prepared for dining out, so I 
must ask you to excuse me.” 

‘“* Nonsense!” said the major, briskly. “I 
did not mean you to come in evening dress. 
We shall be quite alone, so you will do just 
as you are. Really it will be a charity. I 
have not seen a soul to-day.” 

“Indeed, Major Blackburn, you must 
excuse me,” repeated Frederick. “I have 
come down on business, and with no intention 
of going in for gaiety of any description.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, I assure you. No 
gaiety at all ; we shall be as quiet as mice,— 
only my wife and daughters. You will not 
be able to do any business to-night, so why 
let that interfere? Come, if you don’t oblige 
me, I shall think I have offended you by | 
asking you at all.” 

The fact was that Major Blackburn was a 
great deal impressed by Frederick’s appear- 
ance and manner. Moreover his curiosity 
had been aroused by the evident interest he 
had shown in the history of the chorister, and | 
being extremely inquisitive by nature, and a 
great gossip, he had made up his mind to 
know more of this gentleman. 

Frederick, on his part, although feeling a 
good deal bored by his cormpanion’s impor- 
tunity, did not see his way to refusing the 
invitation given in such pressing terms. His) 
long residence in Australia, and the constant | 


off a great deal of the fastidiousness that, ten 
years ago, would alone have caused him to 
refuse the hospitality of a man like the 
major, and would have prevented his putting 
himself under an obligation to a perfect 
stranger. So when the major went on pressing 
him until there seemed no loophole of escape, 
he submitted quietly, trying to console him- 
self with the thought that he need not stay 
very long; and after all, company was better 
than solitude. He accepted the invitation, 
but hoped that he should not put Major 
Blackburn to any inconvenience. 

“My dear fellow,’ said the major, who 
never lost any time in getting upon intimate 
terms, and “ My dear fellow’d” men after 
half an hour’s conversation, “if you will take 


|us just as you find us—I know you will—it 


can put us to no inconvenience, for we shall 
make no difference. If you can put up with 
that, I shall be delighted to see you, and I 
can answer for my wife being the same.” 

All this sounded very nice and hospitable, 
but it is to be doubted whether the invitation 
for Frederick to “ take him as he found him ” 
would have been given had Major Blackburn 
not known perfectly what kind of dinner 


| would be awaiting him. 


“Well, I think we had better be moving,” 
said Major Blackburn, rising. “ Our dinner- 
hour is half-past six, and my house is some 
little way from here.” 

“*T shall be ready in an instant. I must 
just make myseif presentable ;” and Frederick 
left the room. 

The candles were lighted in his bedroom, 
and the fire was burning cheerily when he 
entered, and Frederick, as he looked round 
the old-fashioned comfortable room, began 
to regret that he had accepted an invitation 
that necessitated his going out into the damp 
again. “ I should have been very comfortable 
here,” he thought. “I can’t think what pos- 
sessed me to accept the invitation, and put 
myself under an obligation to a man I have 
never seen before. ‘That was a queer thing 
hetold me ;” and heedless of the waiting major, 
Frederick Ashley fell into a reverie about the 
peculiar position in which he was placed. It 
had come to him as a shock to discover the 
state of actual poverty in which Kate was 
living. What had he been about all this 
time, not to have ascertained more about 
her? Was it true what Major Blackburn 
had told him about the delicate chorister— 
his own son, whom he had not seen for so 
many years. It must be seen to, this. His 


contact with men of nearly every rank in| only child to be dying from overwork because 


life, often far beneath his own, had rubbed'his mother had nothing to live on! 
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major seemed kind- hearted, and evidently so well that he mentally placed her far ahead 
knew a good deal about them. He would| of the major and his daughters, who were 
find out what he knew to-night, and to-| much after the same mould as their father. 

morrow ——. At this point Frederick sud-| The dinner passed off quietly enough, 
denly recollected his host was awaiting his|the conversation turning principally upon 
return, and possibly dinner was awaiting him | local topics, scarcely interesting to a stranger, 
too. Having hastily brushed his hair and | but dear tothe major’s heart. Of course the 
made himself generally presentable, he re-| cathedral was discussed, the way the services 
joined the major, whom he found ina state of} were conducted was admired and criticized, 
scarcely suppressed impatience at the delay. | the sweet-voiced chorister coming in for his 
In the interval that had elapsed he had sent|share. The Misses Blackburns were enthu- 
for a cab, which was now standing at the door | siastic, and called him a dear, sweet darling, 
of the hotel. Into this the two gentlemen | and pitied him immensely for having such a 
stepped, and were soon driving in the direc-| proud, disagreeable-looking mother. People 
tion of Major Blackburn’s house. | did call her handsome, but they could not 

“| feel rather an interest in that boy,” said| understand why, for she was nothing more 
Mr. Ashley as they drove along. “I should}nor less than a “statue,” without a bit of 
like you to tell me anything you know about | colouring or expression—a description that 
him, if you have no objection.” surprised Frederick, and caused another pang 

“No objection at all, not the least in the| of regret at his selfishness, when he thought 
world. I'll tell you every word I know this|of the vivid-complexioned Kate, with her 
evening, after we have had some dinner.” ever-varying expression. Mrs. Blackburn’s 

“Thank you,” said Frederick, lapsing| words pleased him, although they increased 
once more into a train of thought, from which | his uncomfortable feeling. 
he was aroused by the cab stopping at the | “ Poor Mrs. Ashley, I am sure she must 
door of Major Blackburn’s house. have a hard life of it; she bears it in her 

With a very pompous and consequential} face. You never saw such a touching face, 
manner the master of the house ushered his, Mr. Robbins. She is evidently quite young, 
guest into the drawing-room, where sat Mrs. | but she looks as if she had constant trouble. 
Blackburn awaiting her husband’s return. Her sister has something of the same ex- 

“My dear,” said the major, “I have) pression, only not so intensified, and her face 
brought a gentleman to dine with us. Mr./|is calmer. I don’t know any one I pity more 
Robbins—my wife.” | than those two sisters,” 

Mrs. Blackburn was a quiet, gentle little! After this, Frederick was very thoughtful 
person, evidently rather afraid of her fussy, | till the end of the dinner. When it was over 
noisy husband. Poor little woman, she/and the gentlemen were left to themselves, 
would have been very well content to lie on| he once more asked Major Blackburn to tell 
a sofa the greater part of each day, reading | him what he knew of the chorister. 
novels and doing any amount of fancy work,| ‘Certainly, certainly, my dear sir! I'll 
but her life was very different. First the major | tell you all I know with the greatest pleasure, 
would worry and tease her about dinner} only, mind you, I don’t vouch for the truth of 
and household affairs until in the afternoon | the story, but it is what is said in Adminster. 
he went off to the town, and she saw him} Do you smoke? Well, we will adjourn to 
no more till dinner-time. Then her daughters| the smoking-room and I will tell you the 
would require her to dress, and chaperon| story.” 
them, when they walked about the town,| Frederick agreed, and followed Major 
or fulfilled their numerous engagements ; and} Blackburn into a small room adjoining, and 
in the evening she must be prepared to receive | having lighted a cigar, sat down to hear the 
any one her husband might bring home, as} story, quiet outwardly, but feeling inwardly 
he often did, to dine. Thus a day like this|much more anxiety than his companion 
one had been, so foggy and wet as to pre-| guessed. 
clude all possibility of going out was very wel-|_ Archibald Morton had been kept to a 
come to the poor little woman, as she had/ great degree in ignorance of the state of 
some chance of quiet; but although somewhat affairs at home, both sisters agreeing that he 
disappointed at seeing a visitor, she rose| had enough to do in fighting his own battles 
and came forward, welcoming him in a quiet, | without being weighed down by the home 
ladylike way. Frederick found her pleasant | troubles. Thus Frederick was quite ignorant 
and good-tempered, a little languid, but doing | of the state of poverty to which his wife was 
her best to amuse her guest, and succeeding | reduced, and he was surprized and pained to 
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bens the way in which his wife and child|scene another lady and her child. Admin- 


were spoken of. 


He was a little angry also,| ster, which is ‘the most gossiping town in 


but most unreasonably so, for it was only| England, my dear fellow, made all kinds of 
through his culpable heartlessness and selfish-| discoveries about her, or fancied it did. 
ness that this had come about. He had come| However, she took it all as quietly as pos- 
down to Adminster with the intention of} sible, caring nothing for what they said. 
making up the quarrel if it could be made up, | She is a handsome woman, and grows more 
but he was by no means prepared for the|so every day, I think. The boy is like her, 


position in which his wife was placed, and he | but not so handsome. 


She is a very proud 


wished to hear as much as possible about| woman, she always walks and holds herself 


her from the major, who must be disinterested. | as if she would not unbend. 


His patience was a little tried at first. The 
major enjoyed a talk, but he liked to be 
comfortable at the same time, and Frederick 
had to wait whilst he lighted his cigar, settled 
himself in his arm-chair, talking all the time 
about a hundred and fifty little things having 
nothing whatever to do with the subject that 
was nearest to Frederick’s heart, until he began 
to despair of hearing anything. At length, 
however, he broke off suddenly in an account 
of something that had happened to his grand- 
father’s aunt, and said: ‘ Yes, I have lived 
here a great many years. It is my native 
town ; but I assure you I never heard any- 
thing to equal that young Ashley’s voice. 
There was Wilson, who was here about four 
years ago, and there was Hooker, both fine 
voices—very. The last left just before young 
Ashley came, and we thought we should 
never hear his equal when we lost him, 
owing to his voice breaking.” 

There was a pause, during which the major} 
seemed lost in contemplation of the blue| 
smoke curling up from his cigar. Frederick | 
was stroking his long beard with a quick, im- | 
patient movement, his elbow leaning on a) 
small round table by his side. 

“T'll tell you what I know. It is some} 
years now that a widow and her only| 
daughter came to live in Adminster. They| 
seemed very badly off, and the mother was 
an invalid. I believe, at any rate, she never | 
appeared. The daughter opened a little day- | 
school for girls. I think it succeeded pretty | 
well at first, but it was impossible to tell for 
certain, for no one knew anything about them, | 
and they seemed to have no friends. Miss'| 
Morton used occasionally to come to the| 
Cathedral.” | 

“Miss Morton,” said Frederick, repeating 
the name. 

“Yes, Miss Morton,” said the major, | 
thinking it was a question. “The name is not} 
very uncommon.” 

Frederick made no answer, and Major| 
Blackburn continued. 


| 


She gave music 
lessons, and then the mother died, and since 
then they have been getting poorer and 


|poorer, for, the school has failed and Miss 


|answering Mrs. 


Morton has been very ill. The boy has his 


| salary, and of course that helps, but I doubt 


whether he will be able to remain in the choir 
much longer. They are a mysterious family 
altogether. No one knows anything about 
them or where they come from,—‘ The fair 


/unknown’ as Mrs. Ashley was called when 


she came here first. She passes herself off as 
a widow, but she has never worn mourning, 
except for her mother, as we suppose Mrs. 
Morton must have been. People say that she 
is living under a feigned name, and that she 
is no more Mrs. Ashley than you or I. How- 
ever, I know nothing about that, except that 
some one told me, they had heard that Miss 
Morton had a sister whose husband had 


| de—— Good gracious, what is the matter ?” 


The matter was this. By some sudden 
movement, Frederick had upset the table by 
his side, on which stood a decanter of wine 
and a couple of wine-glasses, and it was the 
crash of the broken glass, mingling with the 
noise of the falling table, that had caused the 


| major’s exclamation. 


9) 


“What an awkward fool I am!” said 
Frederick, who looked pale and startled, 
whether by the accident, or by the story was 
not apparent. “I can’t think how I managed 
to turn it over. I must have moved suddenly, 
forgetting it was so close, and thus thrown it 
down.” 

““Never mind, there’s not much damage 
done ; only a table overturned with some 
glasses upon it,” said the major to his wife, 
who, somewhat alarmed by the noise, had 


| come from the drawing-room. ‘“ Send one of 


the servants to clear away the glass and bring 


| us some more wine. 


But the accident had interrupted the con- 
versation, which was perhaps what Frederick 
desired, and soon the gentlemen went to the 
drawing-room ; where Frederick sat quietly 
Blackburn’s commonplace 


‘¢Tuey had lived very quietly for some| questions, and avoiding the major’s loud 
months, when, suddenly there appeared on the | talk for the rest of the evening. 
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